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From the Morning Chronicle, 19th Nov. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Ir is yet a mooted point where and when Arthur 
Nellesley, the great Duke of Wellington, first saw 
che light. The honor has usually been awarded to 
Dangan Castle, the residence of his father, the 
Earl of Mornington, in the county of Meath. On 
the other hand, certain discoveries lately made in 
she parish registers of Dublin—particularly an 
entry in that of St. Peter’s Church—point to the 

robability of the hero having been born in Dublin, 
at the town house of his parents, which was 
situated in its garden abutting on Merrion-square. 

he entry in question is that of the baptism of the 
_afant Arthur, which is dated as having been per- 
formed on the 30th of April, 1769, an entry which, 
"¢ correct, would set aside the ordinarily received 
opinion that the Duke of Wellington’s birthday 
was the following day—the first of May, 1769. 
Still, of the two statements, both as regards local- 
ity and date, that favoring Dangan is most gener- 
ily adopted. An attempt to fix the birthplace of 
she future conqueror at Mornington, on his father’s 
property, seems unsupported by any rational evi- 
dence. 

Arthur was the fourth son of the Earl and 
Countess of Mornington. Both his father and 
mother were of English descent. The Colleys, or 
Cowleys, who were the founders of the Morning- 
ton family, had emigrated to Kilkenny in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 
brothers ; and they were astute and wily lawyers. 
The countess’ family, the Wesleys, had previously 
settled in Ireland, but their original property was 
in Sussex, and they were of the old Saxon race. 
The two families were early united by intermar- 
riage, and at length the estates of both passed 
into the possession of a Richard Colley, who, with 
the lands, took the name of the testator, Garret 
Wesley ; and these two names, Colley and Wesley, 
were, in process of time, metamorphosed into the 
better-known appellations of Cowley and Wellesley. 
In 1747 the Wellesleys were raised to the peerage 
by George II., under the title—bestowed upon 
Richard Cowley Wellesley—first of Baron, and 
hen of Earl of Mornington. His successor was 
the duke’s father. It is strange to think of the 
difference between the characters and lives of the 

nt and the child. The earl’s business and de- 
ight was music. He passed half his life at the 
harpsichord, and gave birth—for he possessed a 
vein of melody of no ordinary character—to several 
of the most beautiful compositions known in Eng- 
lish glee and madrigal music, and which yet kee 
the name of Mornington fresh in the love and oF 
miration of all votaries of English art. 

Arthur only saw his father in infancy. He was 
still young when Lord Mornington died; but 
his mother, Lady Mornington, possessed powers 
which enabled her, in no small degree, to supply a 
father’s place. The boy at first displayed no par- 
ticular abilities—indeed, the contrary has been 
hinted’; and he does not seem to have given any 
juvenile manifestations of those warlike instincts 
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There were two of them,’ 


which the young Napoleon showed so decidedly at 
Brienne. Arthur Wellesley, however, chose 
army as a profession in very early life. Richard, 
his elder brother, the late Marquis of Wellesley, 
preferred the civil service, and both boys at an 
early age left Ireland for Eton. From that famous 
school Richard went to Oxford, and Arthur, in 
pursuance of his profession, entered himself at the 
military seminary of Angers—the capital of Anjou, 
so celebrated in the history of the Plantagenets—. 
where the French engineer Pignerol then presided 
He here spent six years in the pursuit of military 
knowledge, according to the soon afterwards dis- 
used tactics of the old régime. During this period, 
however, Arthur made no more figure than at Eton, 
while, nearly at the same time, the young Napoleon 
was the leading spirit of Brienne. Indeed, it ig 
said that the Be wor of Richard was far more 
promising than that of his brother. 

On his return home, in 1787, Arthur Wellesley, 
in his eighteenth z was gazetted to an ensigncy, 
as ‘“‘ Arthur Wesley,” in the 73d Regiment ; and 
on the 25th of the following December, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 76th. Half a 
dozen —_— rapidly followed, and family influ- 
ence favored his rapid promotion. He was a 
tain in 1791—after having been alternately in foot 
and cavalry regiments—and he continued to alter- 
nate in his preference of different branches of the 
service while he was rising, which he did rapidly, 


through the superior grades up to the command of 


a regiment. On the 30th of September, 1794, 
Arthur Wellesley was gazetted as lieutenant-colonel 
of the 33d, having thus risen, in little more than 
six years, without much help from his own merits, 
from subaltern rank to the proud position of com- 
mander of a veteran regiment. 

The young officer had lived carelessly with re- 
spect to money matters, and many—some of them 
very amusing—stories were long current in Dublin 
touching the shifts to which he had sometimes been 
compelled to resort. Under such circumstances a 
seat in the Irish House of Commons may have been 
highly convenient. Captain Wellesley was returned 
in 1790 for Trim, a rotten borough, the property 
of the Morningtons ; and for three or four years 
he represented in the House little more, it is said, 
than the local squabbles and interests of his pocket 
constituency, and the hereditary toryism of his 
family. He seldom addressed the House, and his 
style of speaking is ae to have been ’ 
ccateanl, bechen, and altogether ineffective. Me is 
right, however, to add that Sir Jonah Barrington 
recollected being told by ‘‘ a good judge,” the first 
time he was inteotensl to the strangers’ gallery, 
that Captain Wellesley ‘ does speak sometimes, and 
when he does, believe me, it is always to the pur- 

Thus far, the 
duke were undeveloped. He appeared to the world 
in no other light than as a very lucky young officer, 
and a rather dull tory member of the Irish House 
of Commons. The diamond was yet uncut, and 
none—perhaps not even himself—suspected the lus 


ae qualities of the illustrious 





tre of the gem. But st length the scene was tobe 
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changed, the sphere to be widened—the true chord 
was to be struck, and the life of Arthur Wellesley 
was at last to begin. He embarked with his regi- 
ment for Ostend in 1794. 

For the previous few years the political and social 
a of Europe had been growing wilder 
and blacker. The old system was tottering to its 
foundations. France had struck it mortally, and 
all dynastic Europe feared to share the fate of the 
French monarchy. The excesses of the French 
Revolution had, in particular, driven England 
frantic with horror and alarm, and the execution 
of the royal family and the Reign of Terror had 
a the last drop into the cup of international 

itterness, On every side, people who had been 
found eagerly hailing the first announced principles 
of the Revolution, and welcoming the at length 
restored rights of man, were recoiling in disgust 
from the fascinating doctrines which had led to | 
such results; and when Mr. Pitt declared war} 
with the republic of France, it was amid shouts 
of national acclamation. But unfortunate were 
the results of all this enthusiasm. We had nei- 
ther generals who could lead, nor troops which 
could fight ; and as for the prestige with which our | 
army was encompassed, it was unhappily rather 
that of Fontenoy than of Blenheim. e had 
ruined our warlike resources by giving the supreme 
command to royal dukes who had neither knowl- 
edge nor talents to support. ‘he position; whilst, 
amongst the troops themselves, the utmost laxit 
of discipline prevailed. Moreover, they were ill- 
armed, ill-clothed, ill-drilled, ill-paid, and ill-fed. 
Consequently, one of the first events of the war was 
the disgraceful retreat of the Duke of York, who 
commanded 10,000 troops in the Netherlands, before 
the levies of the French republicans—bodies . of 
wildly enthusiastic young men, who rushed upon 
the bayonet singing revolutionary songs, and utter'y 
bewildered the brains of generals whose notions of 
warfare were drawn from the principles and prac- 
tice of the days of Louis XIV. 

When Wellesley, with the 33d Regiment, 
arrived at Ostend, as part of the expedition of 
relief under the Earl of Moira, he came to join a 
beaten general in a disastrous retreat. It was not 
an auspicious commencement of a military career, 
but the young soldier did his duty quietly, coolly, 
and effectively. He reémbarked his troops at 
Ostend, which place Pichegru was threatening, 
and joined the Duke of York at Malines. The his- 
tory of the or which followed is that of a 
beaten army flying from pillar to post, and forced 
hither and thither at the will of the conqueror. 
Baffled, and all but heart-broken, the Duke of 
York was recalled, and the Hanoverian general, 
Walmoden, took the command, and at once as- 
sumed the offensive. The result was a protracted 
winter campaign in Holland and Westphalia, in 
which the allies were generally worsted, whilst 
they also suffered severely from the severity of 
the season ; and, at its en Colonel Wellesley, 
‘the leader of a broken host,’’ found himself 
driven through Holland to the sea, leaving the 
victorious republicans the masters of Continental 
Europe. 

The military abilities, the energy, and resources 
displayed by Colonel Wellesley in that disastrous 
campaign, were made the subject of high praise in 
the reports of the day. His regiment embarked 
for England, and was for some time stationed at 
Southampton ; and, after a period barely sufficient 
for rest and reérganization, it was again called out 
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for service in October, 1795, when it embarked at 
Portsmouth in Admiral Christian’s fleet, destined 
for the West Indies. It is needless to attempt to 
trace the series of incidents which now occurred to 
change the destination of Colonel Wellesley from 
the West to the East. The fleet was driven back, 
the 33d re-landed, and they were next year 
despatched to Bengal, where they arrived in Sep- 
tember, 1796, accompanied by their commander, 
who had joined them at the Cape. Two years 
passed tranquilly, but at the close of that period 
the regiment was attached to the Madras Presi- 
dency, where preparations were already making 
for that terrible contest which ended with the full 
of the dynasty of Mysore, the death of its great 
sultan, Tippoo Saib, and the overthrow of the in- 
dependent Mahratta power at Assaye. These 
aaa were, by a singular chance, mainly 

irected by Richard Wellesley, then Lord Morn- 
ington, who, on the 17th May, 1798, arrived from 
England as governor-general of India. The two 
brothers met that year at Calcutta. War was 
then looming darkly ahead. The contests in 
Europe had spread to the other hemisphere ; and 
the many partially-subdued and partially over- 
awed Indian monarchs over whom we reigned 
began to feel, as the news of English reverses at 
home reached them, that now or never was the 











element which yet lingered in Asia was naturally 
employed to fan the rising flame. We had driven 
| the French out of their Griental possessions, and 
\the recollections of Pondicherry still rankled 
sorely. It is true that France was not formally at 
war with us in the East—there was no French 
regiment in India. The tricolor, which had 
lately replaced the drapeau blanc, waved over no 
Asiatic territory to which we laid claim. But 
there were dangerous French adventurers—prin- 
cipally military men—lurking amid the courts and 
camps of the Mahratta chiefs, of the Nizam, and 
especially of the redoubtable Tippoo Saib. These 
persons hated the English, and the sentiment was 
fully reciprocated. They were at once dangerous 
and insidious foes. They whispered triumph into 
the ears of their Oriental host, they initiated 
Oriental soldiery in European discipline and Euro- 
ew modes of war, and they held out promises of 
avish assistance, both in troops and treasure, 
from the Republic of France. Tippoo had more 
‘than a hundred French officers, adventurers or 
soi-disant political agents, in his service ; and 
these men excited and encouraged an ambition 
which, in any case, was ey ready to ex- 
plode. They appear to have had that prince 
thoroughly in their power. He was a member of 
their Jacobin club, and he joined in their denunci- 
ations of all possible kings, saving always himself 
and his neighbors, the Mahratta chiefs. With 
the latter he was anxious to ally himself before 
sweeping down with his splendid forces—amount- 
ing to more than 70,000 highly-armed and dis- 
ciplined troo upon the 8,000 sepoys and the 
4,000 English soldiers which were all that the 
ees. at the time of his arrival, had at 
is disposal. 

| And here let us pause for a moment to glance at 
the political geography of our Indian territory at 
that period. We held the points—each important 
for strategic operations—of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; but our possessions, which were a 


limited to the coast, were but spots compared wi 





time for flinging off forever the British yoke, and_ 
asserting their ancient independence. The French 
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the vast territory which makes up the empire of 
Upper and Lower Hindostan—stretching as it did 
from Delhi in the North, nearly a thousand miles, 
to the river Tombudra, south of which the penin- 
sula tapers off, terminating with the two districts 
of Mysore and the Carnatic. Northward of these 
spread a wide extent of provinces ruled over by 
different chieftains, but ake the nominal dominion 
of the Rajah of Sattara, as represented by his 
peshwah, an hereditary minister, whose seat of 
power was Poonah. But though the government 
of that rich and varied country was nominally cen- 
tral, and all these provinces formed one empire, 
the fact was that the rajahs—theoretically the 
peshwah’s agents and subordinates—governed for 
themselves as independent sovereigns, each bein 
despotic in his own province. Of these rajahs, o 
whom there were five, the two most powerful and 
warlike were Scindiah and Holkar, whose terri- 
tories lay north of the Nerbudda. The former, in- 
deed, held the peshwah himself in terror. Of his 
army, 40,000 infantry, 9,000 cavalry, and 150 
pieces of artillery, had been organized by a French 
officer, M. de Boigne, and two thirds of the officers 
employed were European. Holkar also had a fine 
army, which was mainly officered by Frenchmen. 
These Mahratta chiefs were not at open war with 
the English, but they feared and hated us; and, 
should a coalition be formed between Tippoo Saib, 
Holkar, and Scindiah, aided by French support in 
men and money, it was evident that our Oriental 
possessions would be in a most critical position. 
Happily, the new governor-general was a man 
stout of heart and fertile in resources ; and he pre- 
pared to meet the impending danger by adequate 
exertions. He knew that Tippoo was conspiring 
with the Mahrattas on the one hand, and intriguing 
with Bonaparte on the other, and he lost not a 
moment. <A blow must be struck, and, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the small and ineffi- 
cient force which the governor-general had found 
in the Madras presidency was converted into a 
large and perfectly drilled army. In the work 
of organization Colonel Wellesley labored assid- 
uously, and no sooner was the armament com- 
plete than it was brought into action. As Tippoo 
was the spirit uf the apprehended combination, 
he was singled out for attack. On the 10th of 
March, 1799, an admirably appointed army, 
amounting to 80,000 men, under General Harris, 
marched upon Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, 
determined to attack the lion in his den. For 
auxiliaries this force had a small body of infantry 
and a large one of cavalry—the troops of the Nizam 
of the Deccan, a faithful ally ; ond with these the 
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ceiving anenemy. On the next day, however, the 
Mahrattas occupied it; and at night Colonel 
Wellesley, with his regiment and two native ones, 
proceeded to the spot to drive them out. On that 
occasion occurred the check which has been 80 
often made the subject of taunt against the Duke 
of Wellington, and with reference to which every 
fault which a soldier can display has been charged 
upon him—including want of discretion, want of 
coolness, and even of personal courage. Let the 
history of the case suffice to answer all these small 
and spiteful criticisms. The night was pitch 
dark, the rough locality unknown to our troops, 
and perfectly seamed with irrigating canals ; whilst 
an ambush of Mahrattas kept up a — and 
continuous fire. Nevertheless Colonel Wellesley 
advanced boldly to charge the enemy at the 
— of the bayonet. Somehow he was separated 
rom his men, and was struck by a spent shot in 
the knee, so that it was not until after several 
hours of painful wandering that he —— h 

division, which had in the mean time been judi- 
ciously withdrawn. Twelve grenadiers of the 33d 
had also been separated from their comrades. 
These men were carried into Seringapatam and 
savagely murdered. In great agitation—for this 
affair was his first personal repulse—Colonel 
Wellesley sought General Harris’ tent, and stated 
that the attack had failed. The commander-in- 
chief had probably use enough to see that it had 
failed simply from want of light. With early 
dawn Colonel Wellesley and Colonel Shaw renewed 
the attempt, and easily drove the occupants of the 
tope back into Seringapatam. ‘Tippoo now began 
to feel that there was really a foe—of whom he 
had once before had fatal experience—at his gates. 
He vainly tried to negotiate, and the battering 
trains opened their fire upon his devoted walls. 
‘Lhe detuils of the siege of Seringapatam are well 
known, and we need not recount how Sir David 
Baird led the storming party, while Colonel Wel- 
lesley headed the reserve in the trenches—how our 
troops carried all before them—how the eastern 
despot, after the city had been substantially won, 
at length plunged into the fray—how his glittering 
gems attracted in the mé/ée the observation of his 
enemies—how there was a wild rush to his 
palanquin, followed by a struggle, sabre and 
scimitar flashes, and rattling pistol shots—and how, 
in the night which followed, Colonel Wellesley and 
Sir David Baird stood, by torchlight, beside the 
discovered body of the slain sultan, Its features 
were calm, as is usual with those who die by gun- 
shot wounds, ‘The dead man seemed asleep. He 
was taken up and carried respectfully to his harem. 


33d regiment, under Colonel Wellesley, codper-| The British flag now waved over Tippoo Saib’s 
ated. Meanwhile, the a of Bombay was | unconquerable Seringapatam, and Colonel Wel- 


marching from the opposite side of the peninsula 
to effectajunction. Ere Seringapatam was reached, 
Colonel Wellesley’s forces had given battle to and 
driven in a portion of Tippoo’s army. The sultan 
then attacked the main body of the British ; but, 
discomfited by a brilliant flank charge of the 
Nizam’s contingent and the 33d, and utterly fail- 
ing in his efforts to break the stern array of the 
English regiment, the ‘* Tiger of the Mysore”’ re- 
tired upon his capital. On the’4th of April, the 
British troops arrived before the city, to wrest it 
from him. The country around Seringapatam is 
irregular and broken, with dells, thickets, and 
groves, called topes. One of these it was impor- 
tant for the besiegers to secure, and General Baird 
** scoured the tope in all ditections,”’ without per- 





| lesley was appointed governor and commandant of 


the capital of Mysore. 

Here let us note the first indication of one of 
the great traits of the Duke of Wellington’s mili- 
tary character. War too often means fighting first,. 
jr plunder afterwards ; but it never meant that 
when Arthur Wellesley had the control of events 
Wantonly burnt villages, outraged or murdered 
peasantry, pillage, or sacrilege, never, so far as he 
could help it, stained his path of conquest. Or 
this point he was inflexible—a high gal ows and a 
short shrift for the plunderer. He to act 
upon this maxim at Seringapatam, he never 
neglected to enforce it throughout his career. In 
the rich eastern capital, indeed, the strong hand 
was peculiarly requisite ; and had it not been that 
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four soldiers caught in the act of plunder were 
executed on the spot, the amount of rapine would 
have been fearful. Even as it was, the quantity 
of jewellery carried off was very great ; but Colonel 
Wellesley’s measures were soon effective. On the 
5th of May he wrote to his commanding officer, 
describing the state of license and disorder existing 
within the walls, and asking for the aid of the 
provost-marshal and his men. They were sent, 
and on the following day the duke significantly 
writes, ‘* Plunder is stopped.”’ 

Installed as governor of Seringapatam and its 
dependent territory, Colonel Wellesley’s rule was 
marked by the sternest suppression of abuses. He 
redressed the grievances of the poor persecuted 
coolies, and he put down a species of Mahratta Rob 
Roy, who, modestly calling himself ** the King of 
the Two Worlds,”’ had collected a band of broken 
desperadves, hill robbers, and reckless adventurers 
from the captured city, and, retreating to the 
mountains, waged war and levied black mail upon 
his neighbors. There was a touch of romance 
about the history of this man, Doondiah Waugh, 
which, perhaps, was not without its attractions for 
the young officer ; and after the death of the moun- 
tain chief, who was slain in fight, Colonel Wellesley 
protected, educated, and provided for his beautiful 
and favorite child. 

We pass over a Project which was formed about 
this period, and which Colonel Wellesley is said to 
have originated, for sending an expedition from 
India to attack the French in Egypt; for the 
latter did not remain long enough in that country 
to permit its execution. ‘his great object now was 
to break up the Mahratta combination, and to set 
the chiefs against each other. By this time his 
abilities were widely recognized, and it was felt 
that he had well earned the promotion of major- 
general, conferred in 1802. The Wellesley de- 
spatches were already exciting attention, and the 
administrative talent of the writer was making a 
strong and general impression. During his two 
years’ government of Mysore he had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the people, and a very con- 
siderable insight into the topography of the coun- 
try ; and consequently, when an expedition into 
ithe Mahratta territory was talked of, General 
Wellesley was selected as the commander, almost 
asa matter of course. At this period Scindiah and 
Holkar were vehemently quarrelling between them- 
selves. They had left Tippoo Saib to his fate, and 
the object of each was, first, to unseat the pesh- 
~wah from his nominal power in Poonah, and then 
to fight for the succession to his throne. The 
‘former process was speedily effected, and the 
deposed ruler immediately applied for help and 
‘protection to the East India Company. This de- 
-mand afforded the desired opening, and two Eng- 
lish armies were speedily on their march to hold 
‘the Mahratta leaders in check. Holkar had actually 
assumed the sovereignty, and, clated with success, 
he looked contemptuously at the approach of Wel- 
‘lesley with his 10,000 troops. Meantime, Lake 
moon, Owl Scindiah in check from the Hindostan 
side ;—but we follow the movements of Wellesley. 
They were rapid and well-directed, and gave 
abundant indications of military resource. He 
-entered Poonah, and replaced the hapless peshwah 
on his rickety throne; he took town after town, 
.and fort after fort, with a rapidity which astonished 
the Mahrattas ; and the flower of Scindiah’s force 
—consisting of 50,000 men—of which 30,000 were 


\perhaps the finest irregular cavalry in the world 
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—were despatched to check his advances. Holkar 
behaved more prudently, and kept up a sort of fly- 
ing and uncertain opposition ; but the French dis- 
ciplined troops of Scindiah showed themselves more 
eager to fight. At length they were gratified. 
After a variety of false reports had kept Wellesley 
for some days in a state of anxious uncertainty, he 
suddenly, and we believe unexpectedly, came up 
face to face with the whole of Seindiah’s force. 
The glittering array of the eastern potentate was 
well stationed. The confluence of two small rivers 
formed a peninsula, on whose narrow point ley 
encamped the infantry—10,000 men, trained in 
European discipline, and led by European officers. 
In the centre, and opposite to the united troops, 
was ranged the tremendous buttery of 100 guns, on 
which Scindiah placed unbounded reliance ; and 
beyond were the cavalry—a host of more than 
30,000 men, gleaming in all the gaudy panoply of 
the East, daring, enthusiastic, proud of Renmin, 
confident in their leaders, and eager for battle. 

General Wellesley eyed this formidable array, 
and at once formed his decision. Ie had with 
him less than 10,000 men—his train of artillery 
was contemptible compared with that of the 
enemy—his troops were fatigued—and his sub- 
ordinate, Colonel Stevenson, who was to join him 
in the evening with the detached body under his 
command, was not insight. Most generals would, 
under such circumstances, have paused, or even 
retired. Not so, however, judged Wellesley, He 
determined to fight there and then. Was the 
prestige of the storming of Seringapatam, and of 
his recent campaigns, to be destroyed by doubtfal 
or timid movements? He had often crossed blades 
with the Mahrattas recently. He knew their 
powers, moral and physical—and he also knew 
those of his own soldiers, He thought that he 
could beat the enemy, and what he thought he did. 
A few minutes for consideration, and the plan was 
formed. And then began the famous battle of 
Assaye—a battle won by desperate bravery, by 
charges of the bayonet which form an epoch in 
the history of that weapon, and by sweeps of 
cavalry which burst through even the solid ranks 
of the Mabratta horse. By a skilful flank move- 
ment the disposition of Scindiah’s infantry was 
rendered unavailable, and a grand charge along the 
entire line taught the Orientals the terrors of a 
range of serried bayonets, The infantry broke and 
fled, and the battle seemed already won—for the 
cavalry also had been flung into confusion—when 
the still untouched battery of cannon opened a 
deadly fire upon an exposed portion of our troops. 
The routed cavalry rallied, and for some time made 
head, until a resolute onset by the 19th dragoons 
and a regiment of native cavalry scattered them a 
second time. The Mahratta reserve was now called 
into action, but was met by the 78th and a regi- 
ment of sepoy cavalry, who were yet fresh. While 
the fight was still nes between them, the 19th 
dragoons, under Colonel Maxwell, again burst 
upon the foe, and after a moment's doubt the battle 
was won. The enemy’s forces, horse and foot, 
broke their ranks and fled. In a few minutes the 
gayly mounted and gallant host was a miserable 
rout flying pell-mell before our victorious troops, 
and flinging away weapons, accoutrements, and 
everything which could impede their flight. 

So ended the battle of Assaye, but it was a dearly 
purchased victory. A piquetof the 74th went into 
action with an officer and 150 men. Of these only 
four survived. But the Mahratta power received 
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a blow from which it never recovered, and the 
prestige gained at Assaye was almost worth its 
price in blood. This engagement put an end at 
once to the war, and General Wellesley became 
the hero of India. Rich gifts poured in upon him. 
From the army he received a gold vase—from the 
merchants of Calcutta a sabre, worth £1,000— 
and, more gratifying than either, from the poor 
people of Seringapatam, whose wrongs he had 
redressed, and whose rights he had protected, an 
address praying that the God of all castes and 
colors sh bless forever the just and equal ruler 
of Mysore. 

Wellesley—now Sir Arthur Wellesley—was anx- 
ious, however, to return to England. Possibly he 
wished to employ the military talent, which he 
must have been by this time conscious of possess- 
ing in the immediate service of his native land, 
then threatened by the armament of —— 
But before he landed in England, Trafalgar had 
blown the flotilla scheme into air, and the allies 
talked confidently of marching into Paris. The 
battle of Austerlitz put a stop to the scheme ; and 
after a short stay in England Sir Arthur Wellesley 
joined Lord Cathcart’s shabby expedition in Ger- 
many, which, however, he very soon left in disgust. 
For two or three years he led a peaceful home life. 
On the 10th of April, 1806, Sir Arthur married 
the Hon. Catherine Pakenham, third daughter of 
Lord Longford. By her he had two sons—Arthur, 
now the successor to the dukedom, who was born 
in London, and Charles, born in Dublin. With a 
seat in Parliament for Rye, and, in 1807, the Irish 
secretaryship—an office his administration of which 
did not tend to make the name of Wellesley popu- 
lar on the other side of the channel—Sir Arthur 
might have engaged actively in politics, but for the 
interruption occasioned by the expedition to Co- 

nhagen, when he commanded the land forces 
intended to codperate with Admiral Gambier. The 
period in question is little known to the generality 
of readers, but Sir Arthur behaved in a delicate 
diplomatic position with singular tact and moder- 
ation. Lord Cathcart, who nominally commanded 
the land forces, judiciously allowed his inferior 
in rank to exercise the real control of everything. 
In connection with this expedition we may say a 
word of the famous horse Copenhagen. Lord 
Roslyn, who accompanied the army, had a favorite 
mare, which proved with foal in the Isle of Zea- 
land. The produce—which, however, was English 
born—its owner gave to Sir Arthur ; and the ani- 
mal became his favorite charger—carried him, as 
all the world knows, through the battle of Water- 
loo—and finally died at a good equine age at 
Strathfieldsaye, where the visitor may yet see the 
mound which marks his grave. 

On the successful issue of the Copenhagen en- 
terprise, Sir Arthur Wellesley again returned to 
England ; but the time was fast approaching when 
the great drama of his life was to commence, and 
1808 saw the opening of the Peninsular war. 

Napoleon was then at the very height of his glo- 
ry. His power seemed unlimited and illimitable. 
The combination of the Allies had been scattered. 
Germany was prostrate. He determined to take 
advantage of the moment of European lassitude, 
and he seized Spain and Portugal. For some time 
England followed the /aisser aller principle ; but at 
length, stirred by the desperate resistance made 
in some parts of the Peninsula by the population, 
who displayed an eager patriotism, our government 
began to entertain thoughts of succoring them. 
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The unexplained and puzzling surrender of Dumont 
at Baylen roused to its height the enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards, and determined England to act. An 
pone = ot was planned, and in July, 1808, General 
Wellesley with his troops, arrived in Corunna— 
where, however, he soon found that there was not 
much to be expected from the vaporing of the 
Juntas, who wanted our subsidies rather than our 
swords. He, therefore, changed his plan, and 
landed his troops at Mondego Bay. Junot, the 
French pro-consul in Portugal, was then at Lisbon, 
and forthwith ye a body of 7,000 men to 
‘* drive the English Leopards into the sea.”? Our 
force consisted of about 14,000 men, and Sir John 
Moore’s division had also about this time arrived in 
Portugal. Before a junction took place, however, 
General Wellesley was anxious to strike a good 
blow on his own account, and he therefore marched 
rapidly on Lisbon, disregarding the defection of ’ 
his cowardly Portuguese auxiliaries. After some 
serious annoyance from a division of the French, 
who attacked our troops in a rugged and woody 
oes where their fire could not be returned, the 

ritish at length forced their way ; and everythin 
seemed to promise the capture of Lisbon, whic 
Junot had for the present abanduned—when all 
the high hopes of the army were dashed by the 
arrival of General Burrard, from England, to take 
the supreme command, This communder’s policy 
was of the very mildest and most cautious descrip- 
tion. Sir Arthur Wellesley was eager tu encounter 
the French general, and represented to his superior 
that if they did not attack Junot, Junot would 
attack them. But Sir Harry Burrard would not 
hear of any such rash proceedings—there was no 
hurry about the matter—the English troops were 
ill off for horses, and the artillery traces were 
rotten. Sir Arthur was answered in this style at 
every point, and with a bitter heart he left Sir 
Harry comfortably installed on board his frigate, 
and determined to await the arrival of Sir John 
Moore. 

Thus matters stood when their complexion was 
altered by the sudden appearance of Junot with 
his forces, acting on the offensive. The English 
troops were stationed among gently swelling hills 
close to che beach—the hills of Vimeira—and 
unless they immediately prepared to fight, it was 
evident that, in the Napoleonic phraszolugy, the 
** Leopards’’ would be driven into the sea, nolentes 
volentes. Sir Harry was consequently obliged to 
land and to assume the pin The French had 
by this time already made an attack, and been 
driven back; and the English, in full force, were 
pressing upon them in such a manner that Junot 
and his troops, cut off from Lisbon, must infallibly 
have surrendered at discretion, when General Bur- 
rard countermanded the manceuvre, in spite of the 
most earnest remonstrances. In fact, he could not 
comprehend the combination proposed by his sub- 
ordinate. He said that enough had been done for 
the day, and, through his obstinacy, Junot made 
his way back to Lisbon. The nature of the French 
commander’s position was sufficiently proved by his 
readiness to conclude the Convention of Cintra, for 
the evacuation of Portugal by the French—which 
document, upon the arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who came out to replace General Burrard, was 
duly signed and sealed in Lisbon. It was with a 
heavy heart that Sir Arthur Wellesley witnessed 
the proceedings and heard the terms of the stipu- 
lation. He knew that he had had the French in 
his hand, and had only to close his grasp upon 
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them ; yet the two incapables by whom he was 
controlled were persuaded by Junot to put an 
English fleet of transports at his disposal for the 
comfortable conveyance of the whole French army, 
bag and baggage—which principally meant plun- 
der—to the nearest French port. The fact was, 
that Junot was a very able and plausible diploma- 
tist. He certainly thoroughly outwitted the two 
English generals ; and he published a smooth ac- 
count in the Moniteur, in which he asserted that 
he had won the field of Vimeira, but had unhap- 
pily been worsted in treating by the extraordinar 
iplomatic acuteness of Generals Burrard and Dal- 
oo Utterly disappointed and disgusted, Sir 
ur Wellesley threw up his provisional com- 
mand and turned his face Renaniein, He found 
England, as well she might be, furiously indignant 
at the conduct of the two incompetent generals, 
whose weakness had thrown away the fruits of 
the battle of Vimeira. At first, and before the 
facts were known, it was General Wellesley who 
was principally blamed; but an inquiry having 
taken place before the Earl of Moira, the whole 
truth came out, and the proceedings of the younger 
general were seen in their true light. As an in- 
stance of the generous magnanimity of Sir Arthur, 
it may be mentioned that, throughout the investi- 
ation, although he persisted steadily in his opin- 
ion that his advice had been wrongly slighted, he 
acknowledged that General Saneel was supported 
by the technical rules of war. ‘The one commander 
ucted entirely by old routine methods, and @s he 
would have p be in any other circumstances—the 
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other wished to act without reference to routine, 
and according to the peculiar and exceptional 


circumstances of the occasion. 

Sir Arthur again turned his attention to poli- 
tics, resuming the duties of his Irish secretaryship ; 
and meantime the gallant Moore was fighting his 
last sad campaign. The Convention of Cintra had 
ruined everything. Previously to that unhappy 
blunder, the French forces in the Peninsula ee 
been driven back behind the Ebro. A large body 
of Spanish soldiery were hovering around them, 
and there were some 30,000 English trvops still 
left in the Peninsula. For the native army, how- 
ever, Napoleon cared little. The men were in- 
dividually brave, but they were totally undis- 
beg while, from the singular kindliness with 
which a young Frenchman takes to soldiering as a 
sort of national and natural pursuit, the emperor's 
raw levies were scarcely less reliable than veteran 
troops. Napoleon saw his advantage, and made a 
second and overwhelming descent upon Spain. 
Sir John Moore, with his small army, was ordered 
to cooperate with the Spaniards in the south-eastern 
provinces. Disgusted, however, with their vacilla- 
tion and untrustworthiness, he advanced to give 
battle to Soult, whose army he hoped to find isolated. 
But the emperor himself immediately moved from 
Madrid to support his general ; and then came the 
famous and the melancholy retreat upon Corunna. 
This campaign has been much criticized, and Sir 
Jobn Moore's generalship has been strongly 
blamed. The Duke of Wellington’s opinion of it 
was this :—** The only error | can discern in Sir 
John Moore's campaign is, that he ought to have 
looked upon the advance to Sahagun as a move- 
ment in retreat, and have sent officers to the rear 
to mark and arrange the halting-points of each 
brigade. But this is an opinion formed after a 
long experience of war, and especially of Spanish 
war, which must be seen to be understood. 
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Finally, it is an opinion formed after the event.” 
Here, too, is the testimony to Sir John’s mili 
skill from a generous antagonist. Marshal Soult 
writes :—‘‘ General Moore opposed every possible 
obstacle to me during a long and difficult retreat, 
and died in a battle which does honor to his 
memory.”” Napoleon now imagined, and not with- 
out apparent good grounds, that Louis XIV.’s 
aspiration was at length realized, and that there 
were no longer ~ Pyrenees. Spain and Portu- 
gal both lay crouching at his feet, while upon his 
brother’s head was Placed the crown of Charles 
V. But his anticipations were disappointed. 
Public opinion in England strongly pronounced 
itself for another effort to rescue the Armee It 
was a tremendous enterprise to look forward to. 
The flower of the French marshals held nearly 
every important point, and Soult was strongly 
established as far west as Oporto. Nevertheless 
the English Parliament resolved that the attempt 
should be made. The Portuguese still held pos- 
session of Lisbon, supported by a considerable body 
of English troops, and Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived 
at that capital, to take the command, on the 22d 
of April, 1809. He was at length his own master, 
and it was distinctly understood that he should 
not be controlled, nor, except for very urgent 
reasons, removed. Soult was still lingering on the 
Douro when Sir Arthur Wellesley disembarked on 
the banks of the Tagus. 

And now it was that that grand succession of 
campaigns which form the great Peninsular war 
was tocommence. The system of small expedi- 
tions had at last come to an end. Its fruitlessness 
had been tried and proved, and it was now dis- 
tinctly understood that England was really put- 
ting forth her force—that the Island Empire 
had determined that the Peninsula should not 
languish under French rule—and that the contest 
would be @ J’outrance, Hitherto we had played 
but a comparatively small part in the great 
European strugg!e—and that, except at sea, not 
a very glorious cre. It was time to redeem our 
national character upon land, and to show that all 
our generals were not Dukes of York, Cathcarts, 
Burrards, and Dalrymples. It is impossible to 
conceive a more arduous task, or a heavier respon- 
sibility, than that which devolved upon Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley. He found himself entrusted with 
the sole conduct of the war, and he found, more- 
over, that, despite the national enthusiasm for its 
prosecution, the authorities at home were by no 
means cooperating with him in the spirit and with 
the energy which the emergency demanded. The 
very reverse was the case, and continued to be so 
throughout nearly the whole of the Peninsular 
war. It was, indeed, only a genius like that of 
Wellington which could have borne up under the 
manifold discouragements and vexations—many 
of them no doubt intentional—which he had to 
endure from home. However, he lost not a day. 
In less than a fortnight after his arrival, he had 
organized his troops, and was on his way to the 
Douro. He had under his command the Portu- 
guese army, augmented to its full extent, and in- 
creased by an English force of 30,000 men. The 
native troops, numbering about 15,000 men, were 
officered in part, though not to the extent couelly 
sup , by Englishmen ; and General Beresford, 
their commander, was an officer of great and 
deserved distinction. Yet there were two enemies 
close at hand—Soult was to the north, at Oporto, 
preparing to cross the Douro with 24,000 men, 
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and Victor and Lapisse, with 30,000 more, were 
descending from the inland provinces. They were 
all to close round Lisbon. Wellesley’s plans were 
at once decided—he determined on immediately 
assailing Soult, whose force lay encamped, not 
dreaming of attack, in Oporto. 
The town, it will be remembered, is situated on 
the north side of the river—Wellesley was ap- 
roaching from the south. The Douro, at Oporto. 
is nearly three hundred yards across, and the 
bridge of boats by which it was generally trav- 
ersed had been brought over to Soult’s side, with 
all the barges and other craft in the neighborhood. 
Some miles up the river General Loyson held a 
bridge by which Soult, in case of reverse, would 
be able to join Victor. Wellesley’s plans were 
simple, but daring. His object was to seize the 
bridge held by Loyson, to get the British cavalry 
under Sir John Murray across at another point, 
which was fordable, and somehow to cross the 
broad stream himself and take the French by sur- 
prise at Oporto—these movements to be as nearly 
simultaneous as possible. Bold as was the scheme, 
it was successful. The French, lulled in false 
security—possibly, too, gen ae in stronger 
wines than their own land produces, and not the 
more watchful on that account—little thought of 
the thousands of British bayonets mustering 
beneath the opposite orange and cork-tree groves. 
Creeping along so as to be unseen by the enemy, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and his staff reconnoitred for 
the means of crossing. They succeeded through 
the diligence of Colonel Waters, a staff officer, who 
managed to secure a small skiff, and with this 
skiff a flotilla of barges was quietly removed from 
bank to bank. Then came the word, ‘‘ Let the 
men cross.””_ They commenced the operation un- 
observed, and took up a position in a ruined con- 
vent on the top of a steep ascent above the town. 
Detachment aher detachment crossed, and still no 
alarm. At last, however, their movements were 
observed, and the drums of the French pickets, 
end the quick spatter of the fire of the sentinels, 
warned the British that what they did now must 
be done in the face of the enemy. The convent 
was soon attacked—desperately assailed, and as 
desperately defended. ‘The French poured in 
from Oporto, but the English, crossing the river 
by hundreds, met and drove them back towards 
the city ; while, in the very thick of the combat, 
the cheering of Murray’s cavalry was heard above 
the din of the fray, and Soult was utterly be- 
wildered at being attacked by a formidable body of 
British horse. He at once saw that the game was 
up, and he abandoned the city. His flight became 
a panic and a rout. He sacrificed all his stores, 
artillery and ammunition, and fled towards the 
bridge, which he believed to be safely held by 
Loyson, Sir John Murray has been blamed for 
not having, at this juncture, followed up with his 
cavalry the flying French, though a vigorous 
charge made by General Stewart, now the Marquis 
of Londonderry, hurried the progress of the 
fugitives. Before, howeveg, Soult arrived at the 
bridge, he was confounded by tt.» appearance of 
Loyson with his troops, and with the news that 
Beresford, like Horatius Cocles, now held that 
ition. He was maddened with vexation. He 
elt that the state of affairs was desperate, and he 
listened to Loyson’s suggestion of a surrender and 
a second edition of the convention of Cintra. Re- 
flecting, however, that he had to deal with a very 
different man from the two generals whom Junot 
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had so successfully outwitted, Soult rejected the 
proposal, and learning from a pedlar that there 
was a wild mountainous road over the Sierra into 
Galicia, he at once decided upon taking it. The 
little remaining baggage was then flung away, and 
the French fled helter-skelter—every straggler 
being cut down by the peasants—and with the 
clamor of the British cavalry close in their ears. 
A river, the Cavado, stretched across the fugitives’ 
course, and a Portuguese guard kept the bridge. 
The latter were unwary enough to allow an ad- 
vanced party of the French to fling themselves 
upon them, and capture the structure, which was 
hastily repaired, it having been half cut down ; and 
Soult thus managed to save all the survivors of the 
army, except the rear-guard, which was cut to 
pieces by the pursuers. The defeated marshal 
ultimately reached Orense, in Galicia, with the 
wreck of his army. He had 19,000 men left of 
the 25,000, and they brought nothing back but the 
clothes on their backs and the arms in their 
hands. 

Such was the famous battle of the Douro. So 
sudden were the movements, and so decisive the 
success, that it is said that the dinner pre at 
Oporto for Soult and his staff was eaten by Wel- 
lington and his. The exploit has always taken the 
highest rank in the annals of military strategy. 

hen marshals like Victor and Jourdan were in 
the field on one side, and Wellesley on the other, 
great battles soon came thick and threefold. The 
next was Talavera. Marshal Victor, on hearing 
of Soult’s discomfiture, advanced to meet the con- 
queror, and was speedily strengthened by the forces 
of Jourdan, with whom came King Joseph in per- 
son. He had thus an army of more than 50,000 
men, in ~~ condition and perfect discipline. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was at the head of forces 
numbering 78,000, but of these only 22,000 were 
reliable Englishmen. The Portuguese troops had 
not quitted their own country, and therefore the 
bulk of the allied forces was Spanish, under 
General Cuesta. This personage was very nearly 
causing the total loss of the army. He was a 
braggart impracticable, obstinate man—alike slow 
in action and prompt in speech—and through his 
blundering, Sir Arthur Wellesley found himself 
obliged to oppose his 22,000 Englishmen to 50,000 
Frenchmen. On the field of Talavera the Spaniards 
gave him no available assistance. The brunt of 
the conflict was entirely borne by his own troops, 
but so successfully that, notwithstanding the dis: 
parity of numbers, we remained masters of the 
field at the close of a severely fought pitched battle, 
the forces of King Joseph being repulsed on all 
hands, leaving the British in possession of seven- 
teen cannon and many hundred prisoners. 

For this action Sir Arthur Wellesley was created 
Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount Wellington 
of Talavera ; but although these honors were be- 
stowed by the government, the country was far 
from being satisfied. The British commander had 
certainly repulsed the French with one man of his 
to two of theirs; but as, from his position, he 
could only conquer to retreat, the immediate with- 
drawal of the army in Portugal was severely 
criticized by the stay-at-home sneerers at our efforts 
to redeem the Peninsula. The government, too, 
although it sent out titles, sent very little money 
or stores. The troops were in a very destitute con- 
dition, their pay greatly in arrears, and Wellington, 
sick of Spanish soldiers and Spanish generals, with- 
drew his army along the valley of the Tagus; and 
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then, in order to the defence of Portugal, he set 
himself to meditate the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras. While engaged in planning those extraor- 
dinary defences, General Beresford, now a mar- 
- shal in the Portuguese service, was busy organizing 
the native army which was to help to defend their 
country. And it was not toosoon. The French 
were now again threatening Portugal; and to 
Massena and Ney—the ‘Spoiled Child of For- 
tune,’’ and the ‘* Bravest of the Brave’’—was spe- 
cially given the charge of coping with the hero of 
the Sone and the repulser of Victor and Jourdan. 
The emperor, indeed, was seriously alarmed for 
the safety of his Spanish dominions. He could no 
longer despise the ‘‘ Sepoy General,’”’ and he de- 
termined this time, if possible, tocrushhim. The 
whole of the French army, which at this period 
was closing age Wellington, amounted to nearly 
380,000, while the English commander possessed 
in all hardly 60,000, and half of these Portuguese, 
though now well-disciplined and steady soldiers, 
Such was the aspect of affairs when the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras were formed. A glance at 
the map will show that Lisbon is situated on the 
inner part of a promontory, of which the Atlantic 
washes one side, and the Tagus and its estuary 
the other. The promontory is scarcely more than 
eighteen miles broad ; and by carrying a succession 
of fortified ory strongly defended, through the 
country—which offered good capabilities for the 
9 eagle the ocean at Vedras to the back of 
isbon on the Tagus, Viscount Wellington was, in 
effect, making a fortified place of the whole city 
and its immediate vicinity. He thus determined 
to defend Lisbon after even Portugal had fallen. 
He did not, however, rest within the lines; but 
when Massena and Ney began to approach, he 
went forth to watch and check their progress. The 
French advanced, confident of victory. Welling- 
ton’s plan of defence was utterly unknown to them, 
but they guessed that something unusual was in 
preparation, from the conduct of the country peo- 
ple, who kept retiring with the British forces, and 
driving their cattle before them—so that Ney and 
Massena had, contrary to the wont of French gen- 
erals, to trust exclusively to their own commissa- 
riat. Lord Wellington retired slowly before the 
advancing French, until he stopped upon the plains 
of Busaco, and offered Ney battle. The challenge 
was at once accepted, pon Ney rolled his divisions 
on the British army. It wasin vain. They were 
repulsed again and again, and the bravery of the 
Bravest of the Brave was met by cold British 
courage. Wellingtén was, of course, only fighting 
on the defensive. After repelling the French he 
waited to be attacked again, but neither Ney nor 
Massena thought fit to repeat the assault. All at 
once, however, he retreated. Massena, persuaded 
that he had lost heart, and was retiring to embark 
for England, pursued with great energy. But his 
commissariat had fallen short. The country he 
found a desert, and the health of his men broke 
down. Horse-flesh alone was procurable, and even 
that soon failed them. Nevertheless, Massena 
rallied his troops by holding out visions of the 
under of defenceless Lisbon. They pushed on, 
t what they found was nota capital, Pat a series 
of entrenched fortifications—the immortal lines of 
Torres Vedras. Of course, nothing could be done. 
The French general encamped before the fortifica- 
tions, and lingered there for two or three weeks ; 
after which, convinced that he had been nee, 
he commenced a sullen retreat—his army suffering 
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from sickness and starvation to a degree which all 
but disorganized it. The English troops, who had 
been living in comfortable quarters behind the 
barriers, immediately came forth in triumphant 
pursuit, and Massena was driven out of Portugal. 
Still, not wishing to cross the frontier without 
another blow, he rallied at the important fortress 
of Almeida, and faced round on his pursuers be- 
neath its walls. He was beaten in half an hour, 
and Almeida was shortly invested. 

The French being now expelled from Portugal, 
Lord Wellington prepared to follow them into 
Spain, and great became the excitement at the 
Tuileries. One by one, Napoleon had seen his 
most favored and his previously most successful 
marshals out-generalled and out-fought. Even the 
** Spoiled Child of Fortune” had lost his luck. 
Soult, the best of his manceuvrers, had been taken 
by surprise and routed ; and Ney, the most head- 
long and dashing of his fighting men, had in vain 
flung himself and his cavalry against British bay- 
onets. ‘Three great armies were now, therefore, 
poured westward over the Pyrenees; one to guard 
the north of Spain—another to menace the south 
of Portugal—while Marmont lay posted between 
them, ready to help either. Soult hovered upon 
the frontier, and was for some time Wellington’s 
nearest opponent. 

Before, however, attempting to carry the war 
into Spain, the English general, who never neg- 
lected the means to any great result, bethought 
him of the two great fortresses of Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Each was a place of vast strength 
—each was garrisoned by Frenchmen—each com- 
manded a border defile ; and to advance into Spain, 
leaving such posts in the possession of the enemy, 
would be, in case of a reverse, to hamper—per- 
haps to preclude—a retrograde westward move- 
ment. At all events, it would be to place himself 
between two fires. He, therefvre, determined that 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo should fall. It was 
a bold idea, and few generals so ill-supplied as 
Wellington was with the requisite material for 
bombardment would have embraced it. He had 
literally no heavy artillery—no battering trains 
capable of playing with real effect upon massive 
bastions—and he was also deplorably deficient in 
sappers, miners, and engineers. Perhaps no gen- 
eral ever advanced against such strong fortresses 
with such slender means for their reduction. Co- 
horn and Vauban would have laughed at the mad- 
ness of the experiment, but Wellington had as 
much confidence in a wall of men—at least of Eng- 
lishmen—as in one of stone or bricks ; and, more- 
over, he knew that, if his artillery was not what 
it ought to be, his bayonets were. At all events, 
home intrigues and ministerial apathy had kept 
him short of every requisite of a besieging army, 
and he had no choice. 

The first siege was commenced under the diree- 
tion of Marshal Beresford, who was watching a 
corps of Soult’s army, while the commander-in- 
chief proceeded northwards to oppose what he 
rightly deemed would be the last efforts of Mas- 
sena. The latter, who was expecting every day 
to be recalled in disgrace—for, in fact, Marmont 
was to take his place—and who was rendered des- 
perate by his losses, made one more effort, in an 
attempt to scatter the besieging forces who were 
investing Almeida. His army had been recruited 
at Salamanca, and his cavalry was stronger than 
ever. In all, he possessed about 45,000 men. 
Wellington met him with 32,000 men, and then 
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ensued the battle of Fuentes d’Onore. This was 
one of the hardest-fought engagements during the 
war, and it is memorable in military history as 
one of those rare occasions when bayonets were 
frequently crossed. Massena was everywhere re- 
ulsed, but next day renewed thecombat. During 
its progress a very critical movement on the part 
of Wellington, for the purpose of concentrating his 
troops, exposed the British to imminent danger ; 
but it was at last accomplished. The contest was 
protracted and severe—more so, perhaps, than in 
any other Peninsular battle—and various changes 
of fortune occurred during the day. Nightfall put 
an end to the engagement, and Massena drew off 
his baffled forces. The slaughter was severe — 
his side, and, though our losses were considerable, 
Massena was irretrievably beaten and ruined. 
‘he expected order for his recall soon arrived. He 
left the army with his son and a single aide-de- 
camp, and sank thenceforward into obscurity. 
On his discomfiture, Almeida finally surrendered. 
Meantime Marshal Beresford wus busy before 
Badajoz, and Soult was marching against him to 
relieve the place. If the gallant English officer 
had been tolerably supplied with the materials for 
conducting a siege, it is probable that the French 
marshal would, on his arrival, have found the 
British flag flying from the walls of the fortress. 
But what could Beresford do with breaching cannon 
too big for the balls, and with howitzers too small 
in the bore for the shells? Besides, he had no 
efficient corps of engineers, and he was — 
in want of good diggers and trenchers. While he 
was thus unprofitably engaged, Soult came up. As 
Beresford could not carry on the siege in the imme- 
diate presence of a French army, lie drew up his 
entire force upon the ridges of Albuera. They 
consisted of some 6,000 British and 1,500 Ger- 
mans, with 12,000 unreliable Spaniards. Several 
of the stanch Portuguese brigades, however, dis- 
ciplined by Beresford himself, were present, with 
2,000 cavalry. In all, he had about 27,000 men, 
of whom perhaps 15,000 might be called soldiers. 
Soult had brought with him about 19,000 picked 
troops, 4,000 cavalry, and 50 guns. The battle 
of ya began unprosperously. The French 
attacked the Spaniards, and the latter ran away. 
Soult thought that the whole army was yielding ; 
buat he speedily found out his mistake, and then, 
with his well-served artillery, his powerful cav- 
alry, and his ferocious Polish Lancers, hé fell upon 
the English troops. The slaughter was at first 
fearful—regiment after regiment was all but an- 
nihilated, and a mass of bewildered Spaniards act- 
ually attacked their own allies. The mistake was 
at last rectified, and then the word was given to 
them to charge. But not a man would move. 
Beresford seized an ensign by the collar, and 
dragged him forward into the line of the French 
ton heaping that the men would follow their stand- 
ard-bearer. They stood, however, like stocks, and 
were entirely useless. Still the fight was bravely 
kept up, and with less inequality, until a fresh 
French division poured in their masses. This was 
the most critical moment ; but happily the pres- 
ent commander-in-chief suggested, and General 
Cole ordered, the celebrated charge of the Fu- 
sileers. These gallant fellows dashed through the 
Polish Lancers, and fell upon the French at a point 
where they least expected it, fighting with the 
valor of desperation. The carnage was most se- 
vere; but Soult’s forces were first shaken, then 
totally discomfited, and, after a confused mélée, 
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lington fell like a thunderbolt upon Marmont’s 
weakened force. The fight was short, and the most 
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they fled, leaving 1,500 unwounded British sol- 
diers—the remnant of 6,000—triumphant on the 
hill. Beneath them lay their comrades in their 
ranks, as they had been mowed down by Soult’s 
grapes and ‘‘ every wound,’’ says Beresford, in 

is despatch to the commander-in-chief, ‘‘ was in 
the front.’ 

After some days of uncertainty, Soult retreated 
7 Seville, and Wellington arrived at Albuera. 
Then followed the first two assaults upon Badajoz. 
They were unsuccessful, and Marmont was ad- 
vancing, nearly 70,000 strong, with every proba- 
bility of being able to effect a junction with Soult. 
Under these circumstances, Wellington retired 
upon the Portuguese frontier; and after some 
mutual manceuvring, during which he threatened 
the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, he took up his win- 
ter quarters on the Coa. So terminated the cam- 
paign of 1811, and Marmont probably expected a 
quiet winter. If so, he did not know with whom 
he had to deal. Wellington had at last procured 
a really serviceable battering train, and then, in 
the depth of winter, he suddenly invested Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Ina few days that all but impregnable 
fortress fell. There was a tremendous conflict as 
the English and Portuguese mounted the breaches, 
and they suffered severely from a mine explosion ; 
but within an hour of the advance of the forlorn 
hopes, who assaulted the place at three points, the 
British flag was flying on the battlements. Mar- 
mont was astonished, and made no demonstration 
of action, retiring to Valladolid. Badajoz soon 
shared the fate of Ciudad Rodrigo. By an in- 
genious stratagem the French were made to be- 
lieve that the commander of the British forces had 
sent his heavy guns to Cadiz, and they were only 
informed of their mistake by the thunder of the 
artillery as it battered the walls of the last French 
stronghold in Spain—the so-deemed invincible 
Badajoz. The details of this dreadful siege are 
well known. Itis, perhaps, the bloodiest recorded 
in history. ‘* Never,’’ says Colonel Jones in his 
** History of Sieges,” “since the discovery of gun- 
powder, were men more seriously exposed to its 
action.”’ On the glacis, in the ditches, in the 
trench, and on the ramparts, the British had, inch 
by inch, to fight their way. When Badajoz was 
won, nearly 1,000 English soldiers and 72 officers 
lay dead, while 3,500 men and 306 officers were 
disabled by their wounds, Wellington is said to 
have been utterly overcome, and to have wept over 
the terrible slaughter. 

But the work was not ended. Marmont was 
lingering round Salamanca, making advances and 
then retreating, according to the news he received 
of the movements of the British. At length he 
knew that they were approaching, and after a 
number of outpost skirmishes, the armies came 
in sight of each other near the Tormes, when a 
sort of chess game of manceuvring took place. That 
day, on which the two hosts, amounting in all to 
90,000 men, marched in parallel lines, sternly 
regarding each other, has been described as one 
of the strangest and most remarkable in military 
annals. Wellington did not wish to risk a battle, 
and he would not have done so, had not his an- 
tagonist committed the extraordinary blunder of 
rtion of his army from the 
of cutting off the allied troops from 


rest, in ho 
~ Ciudad Rodrigo. Instantly Wel- 
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was one of the speediest. Marmont made des- 

rate efforts to rally the fortunes of the day, until 

e was wounded, and carried off the field; and 
soon afterwards his troops were in totalrout. The 
French lost all their artillery, and we took thou- 
sands of prisoners. Such was the battle of Sala- 
manca—a battle in which 40,000 men were routed 
in forty minutes. Wellington is described to have 
been, in his own quiet way, more elated after this 
engagement than even after Waterloo, and he 
i.lways regarded Salamanca as the best won victory 
he had ever achieved. Napier writes—‘‘I saw 
him late in the evening of that great day, when 
the advancing flashes of cannon and musketry 
showed how well the field was won. He wasalone. 
But the flush of victory was upon his brow, and 
his eyes were eager and watchful, but his voice 
was calm and even gentle. With a prescient pride 
he seemed to accept this glory as an earnest of 
greater things to come.”’ 

In the following month of August, Wellington 
rode, upon scattered flowers and amid garlands, 
wreaths, and banners—the whole population cleav- 
ing the air with acclamations—into the royal city 
of Madrid. Ile then received his marquisate from 
Great Britain, and his commission as generalissi- 
mo of Spain. 

Notwithstanding these brilliant successes, he 
was in a critical position, and to remain for any 
time inactive at Madrid was impossible. The 
French marshals, whose jealousies and rivalries 
had often stood the British commander in good 
stead, were uniting under the pressure of common 
misfortune. Soult had abandoned the siege of 
Cadiz; but he had joined his forces to those of 
Suchet, while Massena’s army was being fast re- 
eruited under the command of Marshal Clausel, 
ut Burgos in Old Castile. Wellington, true to his 
accustomed policy of attacking his enemies in 
detail, determined, if possible, to annihilate Clau- 
sel, and to destroy the fortifications of Burgos, 
which stood on the high road to Bayonne. On 
his march, which was rapid, he drove Clausel back 
from Valladolid, and entering the town of Burgos, 
he found that the French had deserted it—leaving, 
however, behind them 2,000 men, to defend the 
fort and citadel. The situation of this point was 
so important that Bonaparte’s attention had been 
called to it, and it had recently been = into an 
efficient state of defence; while Wellington, on 
the other hand, was no longer provided with the 
siege trains which had burst the breaches in the 
walls of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. The siege 
of Burgos was consequently unsuccessful ; and the 
subsequent letter of the commander-in-chief to 
the home authorities is sufficiently explicit as to 
the difficulties which caused his failure. Writing 
from winter quarters at Ciudad Rodrigo to Lord 
Liverpool, he says :—-** In regard to means, there 
were ample means, both at Madrid and Santadar, for 
the siege of the strongest fortress. That which was 
wanting in both places was means of transporting 
ordnance and artillery stores to the place where it 
was desirable to use them. The people of Eng- 
land, 80 happy as they are in every respect, so rich 
in resources of every description, having the use 
of such excellent roads, &c., will not readily believe 
that important results here frequently depend 
upon fifty or sixty mules, more or less, or a few 
bundles of straw to feed them ; but the fact is so, 
notwithstanding their incredulity. I could not 
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The story of the failure of the siege of B 
pA particular features of iuterest. ‘= 

eral breaches were effected, and attacks made 
= them, but in no case with success; and 
when Wellington found that, if he sat longer be- 
neath the walls, he would probably be assailed by 
the united forces of Suchet and Soult, who were 
— on the town, the siege was raised. 
General Hill was recalled from Madrid, where he 
commanded the English garrison ; and he man- 
aged to effect a junction with his chief in spite of 
some difficulties, after which the entire army re- 
tired to the frontiers of Portugal, taking up their 

sition on the Aguedo. Near Salamanca a second 
attle might have been fought. The French had 
an opportunity for attack, but they declined it. 
During the winter Lord Wellington made what 
might be called a progress through the south-west 
of Spain, and into Portugal. He visited Cadiz, 
which, thanks to its British garrison, its situa- 
tion, and its fortifications, was the only town in 
Spain over which the tricolor had not floated. Ite 
siege had been a blockade rather than a course of 
active operations, and Soult had raised it upon the 
English occupation of Madrid. Thence the Mar- 
quis of Wellington proceeded to Lisbon, where an 
enthusiastic reception awaited him at the hands 
of his old friends and coadjutors, the Portuguese ; 
but, while there, he observed a change in the affairs 
of France which promised a speedy termination of 
the war in Spain, and his quick mind at once per- 
ceived that the time was come for the final and 
nee, | effort. He bade adieu to Lisbon forever, 
traversed the country rapidly to the east, crossed 
the Aguedo for the last time,and marched in high 
spirits into Spain. 

It was, indeed, a critical period. cog on had 
fled home from Russia ; and somewhere about 20,- 
000 poor, worn-out, frost-bitten, and half-starved 
stragglers—the remnant of a host of near 400,000 
men, were making their weary way through the 
steppes of Poland to the Danube, This was the 
first great and overwhelming blow which had 
struck Napoleon. It was overwhelming in eve 
respect. It destroyed his prestige of victory ; it 
seriously undermined his reputation for judgment 
and sagacity ; and it broke up, for the time, the 
military strength of France. With 350,000 men 
sleeping in Russian snows, with the warlike spirit 
of the country in no inconsiderable degree checked 
and damped, it was obvious to Wellington that 
French armies could no longer be pushed across 
the Pyrenees with the old rapidity, and that now 
was the time for entering on the decisive campaign. 
His force amounted to fully 70,000 highly disci- 
plined and enthusiastic men, over and above the 
Spanish contingent. The French had in all nearly 
200,000, and King Joseph was nominally at their 
head ; but Wellington well knew his and their 
relative strength, and pushed confidently on. 

The game of war has been often compared to 
that of chess,and no general has ever done more 
than Wellington to render the comparison appro- 
priate. It was not so with Napoleon—he fought 
recklessly wherever and whenever he found an 
enemy. It was Wellington’s rule only to fight 
when he had, by superior manceuvring, placed his 
enemy at a disadvantage, or when—as at Busaco— 
he had some distinct ulterior point to gain, of 
which his oy om knew nothing. By this s 
tem of policy the English commander spared his 
men ; 
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principle, the Marquis of Wellington suddenl. 

changed the line of march from the route whic 

it had been confidently supposed that he would 
adopt ; and by sweeping, with a portion of his 
forces, the north side of the Douro through ground 
completely new, he suddenly appeared both on the 
front and the flank of the enemy, who found their 
communications with France cut off, while the 
British commander was pressing energetically on 
their foremost outposts. The forces of King Joseph 
immediately retired, General Graham pursuing 
them, and soon joining his commander; so that 
the united divisions, including that of General 
Hill, speedily changed the retreat into something 
very like a flight. The English army were now in 
full march upon the high road to France, and for 
the last time Joseph fied from the Escurial, He 
made his way to Burgos, attended by the remnant 
of his court, and there joined the retreating army. 
For a short time it appeared as if the spirits of 
the French had been revived by the sight of the 
still unconquered battlements from which the 
English commander had been obliged to retire the 
autumn before; for they commenced rebuilding 
the shattered walls, and showed signs that at 
Burgos they were determined to make a stand. 
But as the advancing outposts of the conquering 
army appeared, their hearts failed them. They 
blew up the citadel and continued their flight to 
the Ebro, where they prepared to make another 
stand under cover of the fortified town of Pancorvo, 
which commands the river. But the consummate 


an ad of the chess of war made another move. 
aving Pancorvo alone, he sent a portion of his 
forces through a wild and difficult country to cross 


the river at a higher point. The manceuvre, al- 
“though it involved great toil, dispensed with the 
siege of Pancorvo. The French were again taken 
in flank, and again they retreated, marching to 
Vittoria, where it was evident they intended reall 
to make a last effort. But their confidence in their 
own invincibility had been sadly abated. They 
had been driven across three parts of the breadth 
of Spain without once turning to bay ; and, per- 
aaps, when Joseph and Jourdan saw the British 
troops defiling out upon the plain of Vittoria, 
they thought forebodingly upon Talavera, and re- 
membered too the victory gained by English bows 
and English lances under the banners of the Black 
Prince, upon that very ground, some six or seven 
hundred years before. 

The battle which ensued terminated in the de- 
cisive rout of the entire French army. Not since 
Agincourt or Poitiers had there been a more per- 
fect discomfiture. ‘The curnage was not so great 
as in many other Peninsula fights, but the disor- 
ganization of the French was hopeless. Lord 
Wellington made his attack in three great divis- 
ions. ‘That under General Hill, which assailed the 
left wing of the French, which was immediately 
under Jourdan’s command, had the most severe 
work assigned to them. While they were perform- 
ing it, Wellington’s central column was advancing 
to attack the enemy in their central point. All at 
once it came to a stand, The French already tri- 
umphed in the expectation of victory, and believed 
that the determined front which they showed had 
overawed the British commander. The fact was 
this ;—General Sir George Murray, knowing that 
Graham, the commander of the left division, 
would require some little time to get into action, 
and knowing the value of a simultaneous attack, 
rode up to the marquis and, taking out his watch, 
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expressed a wish that he would wait for one “ lit- 
tle quarter of an hour.’’ The general acceded. 
When the time was up, he moved forward, and the 
three divisions ultimately coalescing, the enem 
broke up and fled from the field. The spoils o 
Vittoria were enormous. The French, being on 
their way home, were carrying with them the col- 
lected pie of years ; and the aspect of the field 
where the stores had been deposited is represented 
as that of a perfect chaos of valuable property, 
particularly of jewellery, plate, silks, lace, and a 
vast quantity of the finest and most récherché wines 
—including the private stock of Joseph, whom the 
Spaniards called the ‘* King of the Bottles,” and 
who had a very narrow escape from capture, being 
obliged to jump out of his carriage and fly upon 
one of the horses. In the vehicle was found a 
choice collection of plunder, consisting of the rich- 
est and rarest sacerdotal vessels which could be 
stolen from the cathedrals of all Spain. An im- 
mense amount of money also fell to the lot of the 
victors. ‘* The soldiers,” writes Lord Wellington, 
‘‘have got among them more than one million 
sterling in money, with the exception of about 
100,000 dollars which we got for the military 
chest.”” The booty of arms and ammunition was 
vast. There were amongst it 150 brass cannon, 
415 caissons, 14,000 round of artillery ammunition, 
2,000,000 musket cartridges, and 41,000 pounds 
of loose powder. One trophy of the field was 
Joseph's béton as Maréchal de France, which still 
exists in Apsley House. 

The French army, now thoroughly broken up, 
fled to the fastnesses of the outlying spurs of the 
Pyrenees, and made what preparations they could 
to prevent the victorious host from penetrating into 
France. The news of Vittoria spread dismay in 
Paris, and appalled Bonaparte, who was with his 
armies in Saxony. The intelligence totally disin- 
clined the allies to treat further with Napoleon, 
and the Congress of Prague was immediately dis- 
solved. England now took a higher tone than ever 
in the Continental disputes, and the allied armies 

ressed harder and harder upon the emperor, 
Napoleon felt himself in the toils. The fates had 
turned against him. He uttered passionate excla- 
mations against his generals, who had allowed 
themselves to be beaten, one after another, by a 
‘* Sepoy”’ captain ; and, sending for Soult—now 
the ** Lieutenant General of the Empire’’—he 
ave him plenary power over the whole of the 
‘rench soldiers still in the Peninsula, and, as a 
last resort, despatched him across the Pyrenees. 
It has often been a matter of speculation why 
Napoleon did not himself—leaving Soult in Ger- 
many, where the French had so often triumphed— 
proceed to Spain, where they had never won a 
field. Had he any lurking fear that the Sepoy 
general's successes were destined to be as unvaried 
beyond the Pyrenees as his own had been in Italy 
and Germany, campaign after campaign? Had 
he proceeded personally to the Peninsula, the two 
great warriors of the day would have been fairly 
pitted against each other ; but he disposed matters 
differently, and the result was, that, whilst Soult 
experienced the defeats of Bidassoa and Toulouse, 
the emperor himself encountered the ‘ fatal dim- 
discrowning day’’ of Leipsic. 

The Lieutenant General of the Empire pro- 
ceeded gallantly to discharge his mission, collect- 
ing every man he could muster, and pourin 
impetuously through the Bayonne Pass, in the 
western Pyrenees. Previously to this, however, 
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both Pampeluna and St. Sebastian had been invest- 
ed by the advancing English. General Claussel, 
who had been coming up to join Jourdan, stop 
when he heard of Visketn—-suvened—cal then 
fled, by the central passes of the Pyrenees, back 
into France. Meantime, Wellington was advanc- 
ing by the western passes, and gradually establish- 
ing his footing in the mountains. His forces soon 
traversed the famous field of Roncesvalles, and 
occupied the mouth of the Bidassoa, while the 
divisions stationed higher on the hills looked 
down upon the plains of ancient Bearn—the 
modern department of the Basses Pyrenees. 

It was at this crisis that Soult made his appear- 
ance to carry out the orders of the emperor, 
which instructed him to date the tidings of his 
success from Vittoria, and to celebrate there the 
birthday of the ex-King of Spain. The Lieuten- 
ant-General and his subordinates in command 
attacked the Peninsular allies at several points, 
but the only impression they made was on a bat- 
talion of Portuguese, and that success was 8 
dily reversed by English bayonets. This desultory 
species of fighting endured for some days, after 
which the French gradually retired from the more 
advanced passes, and Wellington resumed his oc- 
cupation of the defiles. These operations, though 
not brilliant, were most skilfully conducted, and 
have been much studied and praised by military 
critics. Wellington porvwed | that there were 
@eventy passes, within sixty miles, by which his 
adversaries could introduce men into Spain. Ina 

rivate letter, written from France, the commander- 
in-chief remarked :—‘‘I never saw such fightin 
as we have had here. It be on the 25th of 


July ; and excepting the 29th, when not a shot 
was fired, we had it every day till the 2d of Au- 


gust.’’ ‘The battle of the 28th was fair bludgeon 
work. Soult at length retreated upon the Bidassoa, 
and General Graham, during the absence of the 
commander-in-chief, took St. Sebastian. The story 
of this desperate battle, which lasted for five 
hours in the breach of the fortalice, is well known. 
In fierceness it surpassed that of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and in loss of life that of Badajoz. Upwards of 
3,000 English soldiers perished beneath the walls. 
The setting fire to the town is now well known to 
have been the act of the retreating French garri- 
son. ‘ The fire,’”’ as Wellington himself wrote, 
‘‘was one of their means of defence.’”’ The 
British were, however, charged by the Spaniards 
with having caused the conflagration, and the ac- 
cusation was used to excite the populace of Spain 

inst the man, the troops, and the country, which 
had saved them from abject submission to a ruth- 
less enemy, at an enormous expense of life and 
treasure. Dastards in the field, the Spanish were 
braggarts when the danger was over; while the 
weak and profligate functionaries of the state— 
although they paid the English conqueror a lip 
homage and heaped upon him empty honors—hated 
in their hearts the man whose splendid achieve- 
ments had so utterly eclipsed their puny efforts at 
defence. 

After the fall of St. Sebastian, the garrison of 
Pampeluna surrendered, and, at the cost of some 
hard fighting, the Bidassoa was crossed ; and with 
flags flying, and bands playing the ‘ British 
Grenadiers,’’ the army entered France. Here the 
measures taken by Wellington to prevent plunder, 
utterly astonished the Spanish and Portuguese 
allies. wr had expected that, once across the 
Pyrenees, they would be allowed to take ample 
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vengeance for the years during which they had 
been groaning under the ravages of the French. 
But they were disappointed. The Spanish legions 
were very refractory, but the Portuguese quietly 
submitted, and hardly a hen-roost suffered, from 
Bayonne to Bordeaux and Toulouse. 

Soult’s repeated and desperate efforts to check 
the triumphant progress of his opponents upon 
French soil need hardly be described. Nothing_ 
could arrest the conquering course of the British 
army. Soult was driven past the Gave and the 
Adour, and at length the road to Bordeaux lay 
open to the invaders. General Hope remained 
under the Pyrenees, investing the abandoned po- 
sition of Bayonne ; and Marshal Beresford was 
received in a friendly manner by the citizens of 
Bordeaux. Meantime, Soult had occupied Tou- 
louse, and Suchet, who still had an army in the 
eastern corner of Spain, was preparing to join him. 
Recalling, therefore, with all speed, Marshal Be- 
resford from Bordeaux, Wellington attacked Tou- 
louse, and, after one of the bloodiest battles of the 
war, drove Soult out—Frenchmen maintaining, 
however, to this day, that it was Soult who had 
driven back Wellington. But as the former had 
retired towards Castelnaudry, while the latter was 
installed in Soult’s vacant quarters—and as, more- 
over, Soult had evidently not wished to leave his 
position, as was proved by his fighting for it— 
there is no need of discussing the Gallic version of 
the - 

At all events the battle of Toulouse was virtually 
the close of the war. The emperor had abdicated 
before that event took place, and whether Soult 
was aware of the transactions at Fontainebleau 
when he defended Toulouse is one of those riddles 
which will never be solved. His great opponent, 
with his accustomed generosity, has, indeed, ac- 
quitted the French marshal of the heavy crime of 
wasting unnecessarily so much blood; but the 
truth of the matter has neyer been satisfactorily 
ascertained. Very shortly after Soult’s retreat to 
Auch, he gave in his allegiance to the Bourbon 
King—a convention was drawn up for a lasting 
truce between the two forces, and the Peninsula 
war was over. 

Wellington had landed at Lisbon on the 22d of 
April, 1809, His first battle, like his last, was 
with Soult, The first was the passage of the 
Douro, fought on the 12th of May, 1809. The 
last was that of Toulouse, on the 10th of April, 
1814. Between these two dates, including a space 
of four years and eleven months, Wellington, with 
a force which never amounted to more than 
35,000 Englishmen, with about 25,000 Portuguese 
—and which was often much less—had driven out 
of the Peninsula army after army of the French, 
amounting to many hundreds of thousands of vet- 
eran troops. This he had done in the face of un- 
exampled difficulties—with unpaid svldiers, with 
stinted and precarious supplies of stores and am- 
munition—suffering from the cowardice and inca- 

ity of the Spaniards, civil and military, and 
Resuneed still more by the apathy and carelessness 
of the ministry at home. Nor ad he, until late 
in the war, anything like an adequate park of 
artillery ; and, on one most important occasion, he 
was destitute of the requisite animal force to make 
it serviceable. Under these disadvantages, how- 
ever, he first routed Soult on the Douro, broke up 
his army, and chased him into Gallicia. Secondly, 
he gave battle to the combined armies of Jourdan 
and Victor at Talavera, and overthrew them, with 
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one-half of their force. Thirdly, after construct- 
ing the famous lines of Torres-Vedras, he beat Ney 
ab Busseo. Fourthly, he out-generalled Massena, 
who had no notion of the great plan of defence 
constructed around Lisbon, and drove him with a 
half-starved army across Portugal. Fifthly, he 
beat him at Fuentes d’Onore, while Marshal Beres- 
ford reminded Soult of the old Douro panic at Al- 
buera. Sixthly, he took two fortresses, till then 
deemed impregnable—Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz. Seventhly, he beat Marmont, who had re- 
placed Massena, in the pitched battle of Salamanca. 
Eighthly, he drove Jourdan from the frontiers of 
Portugal, by Valladolid and Burgos to Vittoria— 
where, in the sixth great pitched battle of the war, 
he routed the magnificent army which protected 
and accompanied the flight of the puppet King of 
Spain. Ninthly, he faced Soult again, and drove 
him through the Pyrenees—won battle after battle 
at the Bidassoa, Bayonne, Orthez, and Tarbes— 
and finally crushed his antagonist at the battle of 
Toulouse. 

The disadvantages under which Wellington 
struggled in this stupendous war were—the small 
wala of his troops as compared with that of the 
French—the pains required to drill the Portuguese 
allies—the absolute uselessness of the Spaniards, 
drilled and undrilled—the lack of proper reinforce- 
ments from England, and of all the necessary mu- 
nitions of war—and the cowardice and blunders 
of the Spanish generals, juntas, and functionaries 
of state. 

On the other hand, the advantages which he 
enjoyed were—the aid of the peasantry, who were 
always ready to act as spies or skirmishers—the 
support of the guerillas, whose business lay in 
much the same line, but who performed it to far 
more purpose—and the necessity which compelled 
the French to separate their armies, in order to 
keep down insurrection in each province, and 
which enabled Wellington to play that consum- 
mate game of manoeuvring by which he first pre- 
vented his opponents from joining, and then de- 
molished them in detail. 

Balancing the two sides of the question, few 
persons will be at any loss to decide upon the 
merits of the one man—and, to all intents and 
purposes, the one army—who beat more than half 
a dozen French marshals, with as many successive 
French armies, and who cleared, tirst, Portugal 
and then Spain, from their presence, in less than 
five years. 

The fall of Napoleon had placed Paris in the 
hands of the allies; and already a brilliant court 
of sovereign princes, with the most distinguished 
diplomatists of the ruling powers of Europe, had 
assembled at the Tuileries. Wellington was of 
course received with every token of deference and 
honor, as the great instrument in the overthrow 
of the emperor. Here, too, the conqueror was 
first greeted as Marquis of Douro and Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and a grant of £400,000—making, with 
& previous one, halfa million—was soon afterwards 
voted to him by the House of Commons. After a 
flying visit to Spain, during which he bestowed 
some good advice on King Ferdinand, the great 
conqueror, after an absence of five years, landed at 
Dover. The people carried him on their shoulders 
to the hotel, and in London vast multitudes 
followed his carriage wherever he was recognized. 
On the 28th of June, 1814, he took his seat in the 
House of Lords. The scene was a strange and a 
most impressive one, The House was crowded 
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to the door. A man who had been a commoner 
but five years before was to enter the assembly for 
the first time as a duke ; and the patents of his 
ascending titles—those of baron, viscount, earl, and 
marquis—were to be read in succession. The re- 
ception was unprecedentedly brilliant. The House 
of Commons next obtained the honor of the hero’s 
presence. In his reply to their vote of thanks, he 
was loudly cheered, the members all standing and 
uncovered. The public rejoicings for the close of 
the war were concluded by a national thanks- 
giving, held in St. Paul’s, and many readers will 
remember the excitement of the procession from 
Carlton House to the Cathedral. 

Paris was the next scene of the duke’s labors ; 
but now these were not military, but diplomatic. 
He represented England at the restored court, and 
won unbounded admiration from his continental 
colleagues, who were charmed with his simplicity 
of speech, his perfect candor, and his facility of 
at once grasping the pith and point of every mat- 
ter in question. A practised Russian diplomatist 
has recorded that in every conference the duke 
spoke as plainly and as simply as if addressin 
officers at a mess table, and that he caval 
more meaning into a dozen of words than the 
best trained diplomatist could put into threescore. 
The Paris embassy, however, was not of long du- 
ration. ‘The duke was soon appointed the princi- 
pal representative of England at the famous Con- 
gress of Vienna, and the deliberations of that 
brilliant body were going on when the tidings 
arrived of Napoleon’s escape from Elba. The em- 
peror had left the island on the 26th of February, 
1815, and the duke learned the fact, through Lord 
Burghersh, on the 7th of March—a long lapse of 
time, as it appears to us in these electric telegraph 
days. Of course, the Congress was broken up, and 
the famous declaration was signed, by eight rep- 
resentatives of great European nations, declari 
that Bonaparte had put himself out of the pale o} 
civilization, that he was a public enemy, and 
ought to be delivered over to public vengeance. 
This proclamation was clinched by the declaration 
that 1t would be enforced by one million of fight- 
ing men; but, notwithstanding the threat, the 
French once more rallied round their outlawed 
emperor. Bonaparte, gathering force like a roll- 
ing snowball, passed through Grenoble and Lyons 
in triumph—slept at Fontainbleau—and on the 
next night took possession of his accustomed cham- 
ber in the Tuileries, while the Bourbon King was 
flying to Ghent as fast as post horses could ca 
him. Wellington had been already invested wit 
the command of the allied forces. He left Vienna 
on the 28th of March, and on the 4th of April 
was again at work in his old vocation at Brussels, 
whither he seems to have instinctively flown, as 
if the Netherlands were indeed the natural battle- 
field of Europe. 

The story of the “‘ Hundred Days,” and of Wa- 
terloo, has been so often told that it might well 
be spared here ; but as most of the accounts of 
Waterloo turn upon the battle itself, whilst the 
short campaign was really decided by the position 
of the contending armies, a few general remarks 
on the latter subject may not be out of place. 
Wellington’s intention, in selecting Brussels as 
his head-quarters, was to protect Belgium, and to 
cover the gathering of the allied troops on the 
Rhine. Napoleon’s great hope was to crush the 
English forces, together with such Prussian troops 
as might have joined them, before the great muster 
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threatened by the allies could take place. The 
gain of Brussels would be a great advantage to him, 
strategetic, political, and moral. By dint of inde- 
fatigable exertions, the ex-emperor, before two 
months were over, possessed an army of 125,000 
men, chiefly veterans, on the frontiers of Flanders. 
The duke was suffering under his old embarrass- 
ments of defective supplies and cowardly allies. 
His mixed army, amounting to about 40,000 Brit- 
ish and 36,000 German and Belgian troops, was 
at Brussels. Blucher, with 80,000 men, was at 
Namur, on the Sambre. Thus the two armies 
were separated by a space of about forty miles. 
It was the province of the English to protect Brus- 
sels, to maintain communication with the Prussians, 
and to preserve the connection with England and 
Holland ; while upon the Prussians devolved the 
duty of watching a great part of the fortress-studded 
French frontier, and oft covering, in case of ne- 
cessity, the march of reinforcements from the 
Rhine. Thus the allied forces were spread out 
a No one knew which point of their line 
Napoleon would select for attack. There are four 
good roads, paved and admirably suited for mili- 
tary movements, leading from the French frontier 
to Brussels. Wellington had to watch each of 
these, and, as soon as the French made their ap- 
pearance, to concentrate his forces on the point 
with the utmost possibly rapidity. Thus the Brit- 
ish stood disadvantageously on the defensive, whilst 
the French could strike where they pleased. 
Bonaparte at length advanced by the Sambre 
upon Charleroi and the Prussian outposts from 
Namur. This was st dawn on the 15th of June, 
and a messenger was at once despatched to Brus- 
sels. But the duke thought that the movement 
might be a feint, and he remained tranquil during 
the forenoon. At three o’clock he had sure in- 
telligence that Bonaparte was in earnest, and by 
five the scheme of march was made out. By eight 
o'clock it was partially communicated to the army, 
and by ten it was known to all the colonels. i 
was after that hour, when the whole of his ar- 
rangements were completed, that Wellington and 
his staff made their appearance at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball ; but all of them had quietly with- 
drawn by midnight, and before dawn, on the 16th, 
the army was in motion. By this time there had 
been fighting between Ney and some brigades of 
the Netherlands troops, near Quatre Bras, in the 
Charleroi and Brussels roads. Ney’s object was 
to push on and attack the duke—Bonaparte’s to 
crush the Prussian Marshal somewhere about 
Ligny, in which he partially succeeded. After 
some desperate fighting, the French drove Blucher 
back to Sombreuf, and during the night he re- 
treated still further. On the next morning Grouchy 
was detached in their pursuit, but he never came 
up with them. The day of the battle of the French 
and Prussians at Ligny also witnessed the engage- 
ment of the French and the Allies at Quatre Bras. 
Ney failed in all his attempts to carry the position, 
and excused himself at Bonaparte’s expense. With 
the dawn of the 17th, Wellington fell back on 
Waterloo, just as Blucher had retired the day be- 
fore on the Wavre. The retrograde movement 
was virtually undisturbed, for Ney was now wait- 
ing to be joined by Napoleon, with all the French 
army save Grouchy’s division ; and in the evening 
and during the night, the expected reinforcements 
came up. It was a night of cold and tempest, and 
it ushered in the day of Waterloo. 
__ The details of the battle it is needlcss to follow. 
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They are familiar as household words ; but we have 
thought it desirable to describe the preliminary 
engagements of Ligny and Quatre Bras, which are 
too frequently far | up with Waterloo. Before 
sunset the French were, for the day, irretrievably 
beaten ; and Wellington is reported to have said 
that, if he had had the army which was broken up 
the preceding year at Bordeaux, the battle would 
not have lasted an hour. The Old Guard had 
charged, and been repulsed ; yet so far was Wel- 
lington from being exhausted in his resources and 
only | et on the Prussians, that he had still 
several brigades—amongst others, the 10th British 
—which had hardly been engaged at all, and which 
were fresh and eager for battle. It is true that, 
had not the Prussians come up, there would have 
been no pursuit, and the fight might possibly have 
been renewed the next day ; But Blucher had 
faithfully kept to the scheme previously concerted, 
and all the night long his infuriated troops were 
slaughtering the fugitives of the last of the grandes 
armées. 

The occupation of Paris by the Allies was the 
next grand act in the drama; and first among all 
the glittering group which thronged the brilliant 
circle of the restored monarch was Wellington, the 
hero and the marvel of the day. Well might 
Walter Scott be delighted with the spectacle of 
half the crowned heads in Europe ranged round 
the man who had saved it. We may here state 
that the great novelist, in recounting his recollec- 
tions of Paris during the period of the Allied Oc- 
cupation, was accustomed to say that he had mixed 
with every class of people from kings to cottagers, 
but that he had never felt awed or abashed except 
in the presence of one man—the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

The 
over, an 


per courtly festivities at Paris being 
the immediate arrangements for the oc- 
cupation of the city by a powerful garrison having 
been made, Wellington exchanged the life of pag- 
eantry and pomp which he had forsome time led 
on the banks of the Seine, for a series of similar 


honors in London. But we must not omit to no- 
tice his exertions before he left the French capital 
to preserve its monuments from destruction, and 
its riches from spoliation. On gaining possession 
of Paris, the duke found himself in somewhat the 
same difficulty as regarded his Prussian and Rus- 
sian allies, as, on crossing the Bidassoa, he had 
experienced in the case of his Spanish and Por- 
tuguese auxiliaries. The Germans were eager 
for plunder—and none more so than their coarse 
old general, whose notions of London, as seen 
from the top of St. Paul's, were, it will be remem- 
bered, purely spoliatory. Why, he demanded, 
should not such a contribution be levied upon 
Paris as Napoleon had levied upon Berlin? He 
was clear for at least 100,000,000f., and it re- 
quired all the influence which the Duke of Wel- 
lington had over him to prevent him from giving 
his eager soldiers the word. But there was an- 
other grievance which the Prussians felt as se- 
verely as the prohibition of plunder. They were 
bivouacked along the quays, at the heads of the 
principal streets, where their indignant attention 
was soon drawn to the triumphal pillar in the 
Place Vendéme, and the bridge of Jena. Both 
brought sore recollections, and Blucher, who had 
been severely wounded in the campaign of Jena, 
decided at once that the pillar should be knocked 
down, and the bridge blown up. His sappers and 
miners were actually at work upon the latter, when 
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the following characteristic note from Wellington 
to their commander was received :— 


Paris, July 8, 1815, midnight. 

Mein Lieber Furst—Several reports have been 
brought to me during the evening and night, and 
gome from the government, in consequence of the 
work carrying on by your Highness on one of the 
bridges of the Seine, which it is supposed to be your 
intention to destroy. 

As this measure will certainly create a good deal of 
disturbance in the town, and as the sovereigns, when 
they were here before, left all these bridges, &c., 
standing, I take the liberty of suggesting to you to 
delay the destruction of the bridge, at least tili they 
shall arrive, or at all events till I can have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you to-morrow. morning. 

Believe me, 
WELLINGTON. 


The simple tact of this letter is admirable. The 
objectionably designated bridge is not named, and 
the column of victory in the Place Vendéme quietly 
sinks into an ‘‘ &c.”’ Then there is no order given, 
but simply a suggestion—and that merely for 
delay, ‘‘ until the sovereigns arrive ;” or—mark 
the Kindly courtesy of the alternative—* till I can 
have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow morn- 
ing.”” Blucher grumbled sorely, but submitted, 
and the monuments and money of Paris remained 
untouched. 

During the occurrence of these events England 
was not unmindful of the merits of her greatest 


son. He could be raised no higher in the peer- 
age, and the reiterated thanks of Parliament were 
not deemed sufficient as a national testimonial. 
A sum of £200,000 was therefore voted for the 
purchase of Strathfieldsaye, which is held by one 


of those graceful honorary tenures which feudalism 
was prompt to invent—the annual tribute to the 
sovereign of a tiny silken tricolor. As for Strath- 
fieldsaye, it was a bad bargain. The land is poor, 
and the house undignified, though comfortable. 
The duke, however, greatly improved the value of 
the former and the appearance of the latter— 
spending on the land every penny of the rent. In 
offices, military and quas: military, England had 
given all she could bestow; but, as years passed 
on, and fresh posts and emoluments became vacant, 
the duke was almost as a matter of course ap- 
inted to fill them. On the death of the Duke of 
ork, he succeeded to the commandership-in-chief, 
with the coloneley of the first regiment of Grena- 
dier guards and the constableship of the Tower. 
Some time afterwards he was appointed to the 
lucrative position of custos rotulorum of the Tower 
Hamlets, and he became the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and the Governor of Plymouth. Ata later 
riod, he was Master-general of the Ordnance. He 
eld another subordinate military rank as Colonel- 
in-chief of the Rifle Brigade; and he was a field 
marshal in the Russian, Austrian, Prussian, Por- 
ese, Belgian, and English armies, besides 
holding the equivalent post of Captain-general of 
Spain, and, more lately, receiving the highest 
honors which the University of Oxford can confer. 
The public demonstrations which attended the 
return of the victor of Waterloo were long and 
eagerly continued ; and the grand spectacle of the 
ening of what was to have been called the Strand- 
Bridge, but which received the name of Waterloo, 
is still fresh in the memory of many. The Hyde- 
p= trophy was inaugurated on the 18th of June, 
822, and the celebrated shield was presented by 
the city during the same year. At length, how- 
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ever, as the popular rapture began to subside, 
Wellington commenced devoting himself to those 
great national arrangements which, after the 
pangs and throes of nearly half a century, Europe 
so much needed. The people were everywhere 
calling for a reduction of taxation, and for the 
fulfilment of those promises of liberal constitutions 
which had been so lavishly made in the days of 
danger. But the sovereigns took a widely different 
view of these matters, when they were no longer 
seen through the smoke of battle by the flash of 
cannon. Restored kings, with Bonaparte at St. 
Helena, were very different personages from the 
royal fugitives who had trembled at the emperor's 
name ; and the result was that their liberal prom- 
ises were either evaded or openly broken. Ia 
order that the various governments might act in 
concert, a series of congresses of crowned heads 
was held in different parts of Europe. The first 
was that of Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Duke of 
Wellington met the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria in 1818. Here it was agreed that the strong 

wrrison which had remained in France to keep 
Soe the Parisians should be withdrawn, and that 
the restored king should be left to govern his 

le with his own resources. The Duke of Wel- 
ington was foremost in supporting this arrange- 
ment. The next congress at which his grace as- 
sisted was held at Verona in 1822. Its object was 
to decide whether the people of Spain, who were 
then demanding what was called the constitution 
of Cadiz, should be compelled by a French army 
to own implicit allegiance to Ferdinand. This 
proposition—one of the worst which ever emanated 
from the Holy Alliance—the duke earnestly op- 
posed. It is said, indeed, that his opposition 
might bave been more strenuous and determined 
than it was; but no one who reads, in connection 
with this matter, the memorandum of advice 
drawn up by him, after the battle of Toulouse, for 
Ferdinand’s guidance, will imagine that he could 
in any degree favor another French invasion of the 
Peninsula. True, the duke had no great liking 
for democrats, with whom—or with men who 
called themselves such—he had been fighting all 
his life ; but he had a strong sense of justice, and 
if he entertained but a small opinion of the wisdom 
of constitution-mongers, he did not think much 
more highly of that of King Ferdinand. 

This conference over, the duke—after the per- 
formance of a special mission to St. Petersburg— 
entered for the first time vigorously and heartily 
into English politics. From this period—the year 
1822—may be dated the commencement of his life 
asa statesman. If it was less glorious than his 
career as @ warrior, it was at least marked by great 
sagacity, and by a constant, high-hearted honesty ; 
while, on every practical point, his advice was re- 
ceived as the utterance of a national oracle. The 
duke had a constitutional aversion to theorists, 
whom he considered to be, in general, vain, empty, 
and mischievous persons ; it was prs | to 
his notion of a just and impartial government that 
it should keep everybody in his proper place. The 
interests of the people ought, indeed, in his view, 
to be fully attended to in all matters ofadministra- 
tion ; but new-fangled notions of reform and of 
organic change must, if entertained at all, be enter- 
tained only by the constituted authorities. To the 
extension of the suffrage he was early opposed ; for 
he thought he saw in it the germ of conventions and 
committees of public safety. To the enfranchisement 
of the Roman Catholics he was still more strenuously 
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averse. He strongly disliked their religion—not, 
perhaps, so much on theological as on political 
grounds—and he had no great love for its profes- 
sors. Had his grace entered parliamentary life in 
his youth, his polities would have accorded with 
the great political necessities of the time ; but he 
took his seat in the House of Lords when a newera 
was dawning, and when the liberal ap Pe had 
long abjured the wild doctrines of the correspond- 
ing societies, began to settle down into a demand 
for reasonable and practical reform. The influence 
of this party had, moreover, begun to creep into 
the cabinet. Canning, though described as having 
sold his opinions and his soul for a place, brought 
with him into office a very different spirit from the 
routine doggedness of the old tory practitioners ; 
and, at a later period, Mr. Huskisson was another 
statesman who, without professing strong liberal 
opinions, was endowed with liberal instincts and 
held novel and enlightened views of commercial 
policy. The old set were dying out, and it was 
pretty evident that a widely different race was 
to succeed them. The age had gone past the 
Eldons, the Sidmouths, and the Liverpools; and 
the questions of parliamentary reform and Roman 
Catholic emancipation were beginning to loom very 
distinctly ahead. 

The Duke of Wellington entercd office as Master- 
general of the Ordnance, and he soon came in fora 
full share of the unpopularity of his colleagues. 
The country was then in a state of great agitation, 
and was surcharged with political bitterness which 
vented itself in riot and partial insurrections. 
These the ministry suppressed with a high hand. 
A sort of administrative terrorism was kept up in 
the disturbed districts of the north, and the hang- 
man’s services were not dispensed with. The 
wildest schemes of conspiracy—a crime new to 
England, where, according to Madame de Stael, on 
conspire seulement sur le pavé—were formed, both 
in the metropolis and the manufacturing districts ; 
and it was certainly not in the light of day that 
Thistlewood and his colleagues concerted their 
measures, The juncture was an unfortunate one 
for the development of the duke’s best political and 
administrative gifts. It was just a time when he 
would naturally be for exerting the full powers of 
a strong government—and such was precisely the 
line of + a he took. Moreover, his bluntness of 
speech, in talking not only of the excesses towhich 
a portion of the people had given themselves up, 
but of the policy of the opposition—and his cele- 
brated assertion, that ‘‘ county meetings were 
farces’’—conspired to detract greatly from the pop- 
ularity which a few years befure had surrounded 
the hero of Waterloo. The trial of Queen Caro- 
line was another item in the long list of popular 

ievances, and by his vote on that occasion the 
duke earned a full portion of Radical odium. The 
master-general of the ordnance, however, was not 
the man to break his heart for the loss of some 
public applause, and he steadily and energetically 

ursued what he undoubtedly considered was the 
ine of his duty. He never lost an opportunity in 
the House of Lords of denouncing both reform and 
emancipation, and he prophesied the downfall of 
the constitution from the one, and the crushing of 
Protestantism from the other. Yet, with all this 
energy of conviction, the duke never shared the 
utterly effete toryism of the older members of the 
cabinet. Bigoted as he was on certain points, he 
kept perfectly clear of the absolute impracticability 
and density of prejudice of the elder members of 
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the ministry, and stood as it were isolated between 
the old ideas and the new. Personally he held— 
although, perhaps, unconsciously—Mr. Cannin 
in aversion ; but he appears to have had a sort o: 
instinctive feeling that the opinions of that states- 
man somehow possessed a certain vitality, and were 
not by any means to be utterly deaplend or ignored. 
He talked slightingly, however, of ‘ political ad- 
venturers ;’’ and though he could bear with Mr. 
Canning in an inferior official position, or could even 
accept instructions from him for a foreign diplo- 
matic mission, he could not brook him as a premier. 
The time at length came when this feeling was 
manifested. In February, 1827, Lord Liverpool 
suddenly fell into a state of imbecility, resulting 
from a stroke of apoplexy. The ministry were 
already on the point of falling to pieces. The 
question of emancipation had been made an open 
one, and the violence of the debates and the close- 
ness of the recent divisions were fast destroying 
what standing ground the administration still pos- 
sessed. In this state of matters, the loss of its 
head stopped all its functions. There was a pause 
of some weeks. Lord Liverpool might rally, but no 
such change took place, and the king sent for Mr. 
a This was an event which could hardly be 
very palatable to the duke. He always disclaimed 
personal hostility to Mr. Canning, but the fact was 
that the severe and consistent mind of the old 
warrior could never amalgamate with the bril- 
liant spirit of the versatile statesman. And even 
if such had not been the case, the tone and the 
course which Canning adopted in his interviews 
with the king would have sufficed—as in fact it 
did—to break off all political connection between 
the two ministers. The premier expectant positively 
refused to accept office, unless he was ‘‘ not only to 
have the substantial power of first minister, but be 
known to have it.’? The king acquiesced, Can- 
vm | was then popular, and was especially lauded 
by the press; and although no great reliance could 
be i on the political menallty of a man who 
had led such a career, he seemed on the whole the 
most available person for the occasion. But the 
new minister little dreamt of the rocks ahead. 
Imagining that his old colleagues would bow to his 
supremacy, he was proceeding with his arrange- 
ments, on that supposition, when the Duke of 
Wellington suddenly sent in his resignation, and 
was immediately followed by six members of the 
former cabinet. Nor was this all. The duke also 
resigned his proud position as commander-in-chief. 
Canning, in this emergency, behaved with infinite 
spirit. Presenting the seven resignations to the 
king, he said, alluding to the persons who had 
tendered them, ‘* These, your majesty, are the 
obstacles which prevented my carrying out your 
wishes.”” Next day he was prime minister. The 
new cabinet, which contained a strong spice of 
whiggism, was as popular as the seven ex-members 
of the late ministry were the reverse. ‘The duke, 
by giving up not only his seat in the cabinet, but 
his rank as commander-in-chief and master-general 
of the ordnance, came in for more than a single 
share of the odium ; and it was popularly reported 
and believed that the ‘‘ conspiracy”’ to dictate to 
the king had his grace for its founder and its head. 
The truth is, there wasno conspiracy; and, had 
there been, the Duke of Wellington would never 
have been implicated in it. But there was strong 
disapprobation in the ranks of the old cabinet at 
Canning’s professing himself an emancipationist 
minister ; and it is not to be forgotten, in judging 
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of the motives and character of the secession, 
that amongst its members was Sir Robert Peel. 

The new cabinet did not last long. Exhausted 
by toil, anxiety, and vexation, Mr. Canning died 
in his fourth month of office ; and Lord Goderich, 
the previous chancellor of the exchequer (as Mr. 
Robinson), succeeded to his place. The Duke of 
Wellington—and this is a striking point, as show- 
ing the nature of his relations with Canning—im- 
mediately returned to his post as commander-in- 
chief. It is right, however, to notice the duke’s 
defence of his conduct in this respect, pronounced 
in the House of Lords in February, 1828. “I 
rise,’’ he said, ‘‘ to protest against any such im- 
putation being cast upon me as that I ever enter- 
tained any oo hostility to Mr. Canning. . . 
After I left the government I always met Mr. 
Canning in the way in which I had been ac- 
customed to meet him, and did not depart from 
those habits which had marked our previous in- 
tercourse. . . I must repeat again, that to the 
day of his death I felt no personal hostility to Mr. 
Canning, and that I am — free from the im- 
putation of having entertained any political hos- 
tility to him.”” No one will for a moment doubt 
the absolute sincerity of these disavowals, though 
many may regard them as proofs of a certain 
degree of self-ignorance. The premiership of Lord 
Goderich, however, did nct last much longer than 
that of Canning. He resigned at Christmas, and 
the Duke of Wellington was his successor. 

fis grace’s cabinet proved what we have already 
hinted—his lurking deference to Canning’s views ; 
and it is no argument against this theory that he 
afterwards accepted, with an appearance of eager- 
ness, Mr. Huskisson’s somewhat precipitate resig- 
nation upon the question of the transfer of the 
franchise of East Retford to Birmingham, whilst he 
offered no opposition to the subsequent retirement 
of Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, and Mr. Charles 
Grant. Huskisson had been rash. Wellington 
was irritated, and the Canningites went their way ; 
but Peel remained, and with him much of the 
spirit of the seceders. But this is anticipating. 

Now comes the time when the real wisdom of the 
duke, his sagacity, and his instinctive sense of the 
necessity of yielding to circumstances, began to 
show themselves fully and characteristically in his 
political career. He paid but small attention to 
the taunts provoked by his accession to power, 
after having declared, only in the previous session, 
that he should be mad to think of such a thing— 
a declaration which very vane | furnished a fa- 
vorite topic for the opposition. His majesty had 
sent for fie, and he obeyed. For ** how was the 
king’s government to be carried on!’? The sense 
of the necessity of carrying on the king’s govern- 
ment had always been yO and the rule 
of conduct of the Duke of Wellington. 

Three questions were agitating the country when 
his ministry took office—the emancipation of Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics, the necessity of 
*‘ some change”’ in the corn-laws, and reform in 
the electoral system ; but the latter two were far 
less prominent than the first. A motion of Lord 
John Russel for the repeal of the test and co 
ration-acts furnished the first great debate under 
the Wellington ministry. The occasion was an 
important one; public opinion was strongly ex- 
cited, and the discussion was warm and energetic ; 
and the government, who opposed the measure but 
feebly, were beaten by 237 to 193. The premier 
saw the necessity of submitting, and submit he 
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did with a grace—not refusing even to argue 
for the bill ine House of Lords cma the oe 
sistent bigotry of Lord Eldon, whose blind and un~ 
teachable pertinacity fornfed a striking contrast to 
the wise and earnest practicality of the duke. 
Except on the part of Lord Eldon, there was little 
real opposition in the Upper House. The ice 
being now broken, further - ss in the path of 
liberal policy was not so difficult, and the cabinet 
accordingly pursued it. First came Mr. Huskis- 
son’s corn bill. This measure the duke, in recom- 
mending it to the House of Lords, characterized as 
a medium proposal—‘‘ an endeavor to steer a 
course between the two extremes, and a measure 
which, we hope, will have the effect of conciliating 
all parties, being at the same time favorable to 
the public, and permanent in its duration.” The 
proposition was for a reduction in the sliding scale, 
and in the course of his speech the duke pointedly 
condemned a fixed duty, except of the smallest 
amount. The question of parliamentary reform 
next arose, upon the proposition for transferring 
the franchise from a couple of rotten boroughs to 
Birmingham and Manchester ; and it was in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding upon this matter 
that Huskisson and the Canningites retired from 
the ministry—the duke being apparently under the 
impression that Mr. Huskisson had given an un- 
authorized pledge as to the policy of the government, 
and replying, when the affair was attempted to be 
explained away as a mistake, ‘‘ It is no mistake, 
there can be no mistake, and there shall be no 
mistake.’’ The seceders were replaced by Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir George Murray, and Sir Henry Har- 
dinge ; but instead of this change staying the 
career of the ministry in liberal legislation, it ap- 
— to have had exactly the contrary effect. 

eeling themselves strong in their position, the 
Duke of*Wellington and Sir Robert Peel took the 
bull py the horns, and—to the utter discomfiture 
of old traditions, from the Land’s-end to John 
o’Groats—actually carried Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 

The catastrophe had been long approaching. 
As early as the commencement of the century, the 
question had been debated in a modified shape in 
the House of Commons ; and wise observers of the 
times, looking across the Channel, saw the old 
elements of the Society of United Irishmen re- 
combining themselves, and settling down into a 
partly political, partly social, and partly a 
cal agitation for Roman Catholic rights. In the 
House of Commons a large minority been long 
hammering at the subject, with varying success ; 
while in the Lords the question was deemed so ut-. 
terly impracticable that it was regularly —— 
by overpowering majorities. Sir Francis Burdett 
was the most persevering champion of Roman 
Catholic rights in the Commons; Mr. Canning 
had joined him; and the cause had gradually 
made head—to the extent, at all events, of certain 
modifications in the stringency of the law being 
carried by small majorities in the Commons, and 
rejected by somewhat diminished majorities in the 
House of Lords. The question made way slowly 
at first, but its rate of progress increased, and it 
was amazingly accelerated by what was then some- 
thing of a novelty—an organized Irish agitation. 
To Mr. O’Connell belonged the credit, such as it 
was, of the discovery of this agency, which has 
subsequently been turned to such iminense use by 
himself and others. Forty years before, agitation 
in Ireland meant rebellion. Pikes were then the 
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order of the day, rather than speeches—night- 
drills had not yet given way to monster meetings ; 
and instead of resolutions ‘‘ adopted by acclama- 
tion” in the open light of day, there were secret 
despatches and cipher missives, which, if they 
escaped the lynx eyes of Colonel Brown’s police, 
were destined for the Directory in Paris. But 
Daniel O'Connell was not a man to risk either the 
riding-school or the gallows. He was one of those 
happil endowed personages whose enthusiasm 
never hurts themselves ; and being as acute and 
wily a lawyer as any within the four seas, he in- 
vented a method of political operations which, 
while it kept carefully on the safe side of the 
law, and observed technically all constitutional 
maxims, regularly violated their spirit, and was 
ten times more formidable to a government than 
actual rebellion. Under his guidance the great Irish 
Emancipation movement graduall w in might 
and determination until it startle the Protestant- 
ism of England, and evoked very strong, and, it 
must be added, very bigoted opposition. The 
more rigid classes of dissenters, in particular, 
were bitterly excited, and the passions of secta- 
rianism in general waxed fierce and high. At first 
it was thought that the cabinet, which had 
always professed strongly orthodox and conserva- 
tive views, would be in no degree shaken by the 
speeches or the meetings of Mr. O'Connell. The 
common feeling among the opponents of Emanci- 
pation was, that the duke, by his well-known firm- 
ness and energy of character, was just the man to 
put down the excitement, or to leave it uncon- 
cernedly to fret its heart out, and so die away. 
But these good people had no idea of what the 
practical government of a nation meant. They 
did not hold the reins of control over a country in 
which O’Connell was to all intents and purposes a 
despot ruler, with thousands of priests—in whose 
hands the people were as machines—for his agents, 
his ministers, and his spies. The cabinet felt the 
full perplexity of the situation. It was now a 
question how a third of the empire was to be 
governed. The theological element faded more and 
more from the discussion, whilst that of civil 
rights was more and more strongly urged ; and at 
length, in the secret councils of the principal 
members of the cabinet, it was resolved that, as a 
matter of necessity, the agitation must have its 
way. Wellington determined that, when he did 
yield, he would do so substantially and fairly— 
make no mock capitulations, but set the question 
at rest forever. The resolution of the cabinet, 
which is said to have been formed after the shock 
of the Clare election had bewildered this country, 
was carefully kept secret during the winter of 
1828-29; but there had been passages in the 
premier’s speech on the 8th of May in the former 
ar, when the question came before the House of 
ards, which suggested the idea of a change of 
policy. 

It was in the king's speech, at the opening of 
the session of 1829, that all reserve was finally 
flung off. The sensation produced among the 
ultra Protestant part of the population was deep 
and violent, The ministers were stigmatized as 
traitors to their country and their political prin- 
ciples, and loud complaints were made of the sud- 
denness with which the blow was to be struck. 
Sir Robert Peel was one of the first to suffer. 
Oxford University withdrew its confidence from 
him, and never restored it, although it afterwards 
showed its improved tolerance and enlightenment 
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in electing his illustrious chief as its chan- 
cellor. 

On the 5th of March, after the ** Catholic Asso- 
ciation’? had dissolved itself, the ministerial 
measure was introduced in the House of Commons. 
The opposition was feeble in strength and talent, 
for the chief speakers against it were Sir Robert 
Inglis, Sir Charles Wetherell, and Mr. Bankes; 
and the bill, in less than a month, reached the 
Lords. The grand debate here continued three 
days—that in the Commons having only lasted 
two; and the Duke of Wellington Getivered one 
of his greatest and most convincing speeches. He 
defended himself on all points—showing the abso- 
lute and inevitable necessity of the measure, if 
Treland was to remain a portion of our dominions 
—proving that none of the injurious consequences 
dreaded could be fairly apprehended from the bill, 
and justifying the previous silence of the govern- 
ment as the best and safest policy for the country. 
This great oration contains a perfect code of 
practical wisdom on the occasional necessity of 
concession ; and it puts in the clearest light the 
invincible considerations, moral and material, 
which irresistibly pressed the government to the 
course which it adopted. The speech was the 
perfection of manly frankness, and it was also one 
of great research and elaboration, leaving the im- 

ression throughout that the matter was treated 

y the government in a purely political sense. It 
wound up with a definition of Irish agitation as 
being something just short of rebellion. The blow 
once struck, there was little more real opposition 
to be encountered ; and, within six weeks from the 
introduction of the bill in the Commons, the king 
had given it his tardily and unwillingly wrung 
assent, and Emancipation was the law of the 
land, 

Great, however, was the outcry, which proceeded 
from certain sections of society, of treachery and 
treason. The defection of the ministry was in 
turn indignantly denounced, and mournfully 
deplored ; while, within the doors of Parliament, 
even those who had helped to carry the bill stood 
aloof, and looked ruefully and vengefully upon their 
leaders. Of course, strong language was plentifully 
used ; and amongst other abusive attacks on the 
motives of the ministry, the Earl of Winchilsea 
did not seruple to write that the design of the 
premier had been all along to break down the co- 
stitution of England, and insidiously to introduce 
Popery into every departinent of the state. The 

ut man against whom this imbecile raving waa 
irected might, one would have thought, have heen 
contented to laugh at the Earl of Winchilsea’s 
philippics, as many had laughed before, and as 
many have laughed since; but he took another 
view of the question. After all explanation had 
been refused, he challenged his assuilant, and 
they met in Battersea fields. It was, however, 
after all, very creditable to Lord Winchilsea’s 
feelings, that, as an acknowledgment that he had 
been in the wrong, he fired his pistol in the air ; 
and so ended the smallest battle in which the 
Duke of Wellington was ever concerned. 

It is difficult to say whether the victory of 
Emancipation raised or lowered the duke’s .popu- 
larity. With one so. it made him an idol—by 
another he was denounced as a dangerous in- 
novator, and a man who had treacherously violated 
his former pledges. But the sore feeling grad- 
ually died away, and the colossal reputation of the 
old warrior stood out again from amidst the shift- 
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ing and vanishing mists of sectarian bigotry. For 
some time all went smoothly enough. The min- 
istry was not very strong—emancipation had tried 
its constitution severely ; but there was not much 
more vigor upon the opposition benches, nor was 
there any particular question of great import 
agitating the kingdom. Mutterings and grum- 
blings for parliamentary reform did, indeed, arise, 
principally from the northern counties ; but these 
produced little effect upon Parliament, which 
quietly rejected the renewed proposition for the 
transfer of the rights of East Retford to the popu- 
lous town of Birmingham. There was something 
unbealthy and ominous in this state of things. 
To transfer political power from a corrupt little 
country town to the ‘toyshop,”’ and the more 
than toyshop, ‘of Europe,’’ seemed so palpabl 
reasonable a proposition that its denial looked al- 
most like judicial blindness. But the day was 
coming for men’s eyes to be opened. The session 
of 1830 began languidly. Soon after its com- 
mencement the serious illness of the king was an- 
nounced, and his death ensued not long afterwards. 
This event was politically a blow to the tories, but 
a godsend for the whigs. It came at the most 
critical of times. A revolution was fast brewing 
in France, and its spirit and its aspirations were 

reading as rapidly on this side of the Channel. 
The stagnation and political collapse which had 
followed the act of emancipation soon gave way 
before this fresh stimulus. The whigs plucked up 
spirits and energy as they saw a new career open- 
ing before them; and the bolder of the tories 
burnished their arms and prepared for battle. 
This time the duke did not disappoint the ex- 
pectations of his ancient political friends. He 
stood stanch to the old tory principles, and 
signified in unmistakable terms his fixed resolution 
not to swerve from them ; and the louder the pop- 
ular cry was raised, the more firm and determined 
was his conduct. ‘There are few things more per- 
plexing, in estimating the duke’s political career, 
than the vast difference in his treatment of the 

uestions of emancipation and reform. In the 
former case, he avowed that he yielded to Ireland 
—in the latter, he obstinately refused to yield to 
England ; yet the O’Connell agitation was only 
partial, and was very much confined to the sister 
country, while that for reform was epread over the 
three kingdoms, and the ominous heavings of so- 
ciety told its depth and its possible fierceness. 
Btill, the duke’s policy was cne of repression 
—steady, continuous repression. As might have 
been expected, he became more unpopular than 
even in the worst days of the Liverpool adminis- 
tration. He was hooted in the streets, and at 
length was personally attacked. He was accused 
of intriguing with Polignac—of aiding and en- 
couraging the mad fatuity of Charles X.—and at 
last of making secret military preparations for the 
general massacre of the people of London. The 
suvior of Europe was at last obliged to get iron 
blinds put to his windows to keep out the stones, 
and it was a curious trait in the duke’s character 
that he never removed them. 

The new king mounted the throne on the 26th 
of June. On the 24th of July Parliament was 
dissolved, and almost simultaneously there burst 
the long-impending thunderbolt of a new French 
revolution. ‘The next month asimilar catastrophe 
shook Brussels, and the shock more or less dis- 
turbed the social and political condition of every 
capital in Europe. In this country it added to 
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the excitement of the general election, and per- 
haps no contest of the kind was ever more fiercely 
contested. Every possible calumny was directed 
against the prime minister, and even the most 
monstrous and incredible were eagerly received ; 
and the result was that the returns went strongly 
against the government. The king was supposed 
to be inclined towards the popular cause, ms was 
accordingly high in public favor. Great, there- 
fore, was the indignation of the citizens of London 
when they learned that the ministry had prevented 
their sovereign from dining at the Guildhall, upon 
the plea that there was danger from the mob, 
Just a week, however, before that occurrence, the 
fate of the government had virtually been decided. 
The new Parliament met on the 2d of November, 
and, at the first sitting, in answer to a question 
from Earl Grey, the Duke of Wellington made the 
famous speech in which he declared that the insti- 
tutions of this country deserved the confidence of 
the country—that they could not be improved, 
and should not be altered, so long as he" had 
power to prevent it. The sentiment of the speech 
was unmistakable, the tone was exasperating, 
and every one suw that the end of the government 
was come. Notices of motion for reform were in- 
stantly given in both Houses, but, before they 
could come on, ministers were defeated in the 
House of Commons on the question of the civil 
list; and on the 16th of November, the Duke of 
Wellington and his colleagues left office—not to 
resume it, except for a short interval, for upwards 
of ten years. 

With this catastrophe closed the main ministe- 
rial career of the Duke of Wellington. It was a 
singular and an eventful one. Its two great featpres 
presented the broadest possible contrast ; and it is 
difficult to realize the fact that the policy of 1829 
and that of 1830 proceeded from the same mind. 
As regards the great measure of the former year, 
the duke’s zcecssion to the highest office appears 
ulmost in the light of a providential dispensation. 
There can be no doubt that Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation had become an urgent necessity, and it 
is equally certain that Wellington was the only 
man of the time who was able to carry it into 
execution. Not one of his own supporters pos- 
sessed either the will or the power. eel had not, 
at that period of his life, acquired sufficient moral 
influence—which was ever his main lever of 
strength—to attempt anything of the kind ; while 
the rest of the cabinet—the Lyndhursts, Ellen- 
boroughs, and Herries—could never have been 
expected, in such a crisis, to do more than follow 
alead. Indeed, to many of the subordinates, the 
whole scheme was a secret, until just before its 
publication to all the world—and this fact was 
made ground of serious complaint on the introdua 
tiun of the bill. The whigs, on the other hand, 
were equally powerless to accomplish the achieve 
ment. ‘They had little influence in the Commons, 
and none in the Lords. They had the royal infla 
ence also dead against them ; and their stirring-ip 
& quasi-theological matter would have produced 
ten times the agitation, throughout the legion. of 
the Protestant True Blues, which was aroused by 
the Duke of Wellington’s policy, although that 
was violent enough. But the duke—combining as 
he did, the vast moral influence of his former ca- 
reer with great gifts of statesmanshi werful 
in the king's punael tnee—-Saltinnn Nene and 
a submissive majority in both Houses, and. encom- 
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prestige—concentrated in himself all the qualities 
needed fur a task above the abilities of any other 
public man. It was not necessary that the duke 
should carry the reform bill—on the contrary, it 
was carried in his despite. It had plenty of 
advocates in and out of doors; but the emancipa- 
tion act may be said to have been achieved by one 
man, urged irresistibly on—perhaps against tle 
dictates of his will and his individual opinion—by 
what he considered, and rightly, to be an imperi- 
ous national necessity. It certainly seems won- 
derful that he did not make the same discovery in 
relation to the reform bill—as he subsequently 
did in reference to free-trade. Perhaps the sim- 
plest explanation of this apparent inconsistency is 
that, whilst emancipation and free-trade were ex- 
clusively domestic measures, proposed and carried 
in times of profuund peace, the reform movement 
caine in company with continental revolutions, 
and, to the duke’s mind, boded anarchy and Eu- 
ropean war, 

In the reform debates in the new Parliament, 
the Duke of Wellington took a prominent part as 
a member of the Opposition, as soon as the meas- 
ure had reached the House of Lords. This it 
did, on the 19th of September, 1831—another gen- 
eral election having taken place in the interval. 
Earl Grey moved the prea reading of the bill, 
and the Duke of Wellington, after the formal 
amendment had been put, was the first to condemn 
the measure. The whole debate was one of in- 
tense interest. It lasted five nights, and only con- 
cluded at five o’clock on the Saturday morning. 
The duke’s speech put the crowning seal upon his 
unpopularity. He declared against all reform, 
though. to a certain extent, he corrected and re- 
voked his expressions of the previous year to the 
-effect that the constitution could not be improved. 
‘What he had meant to say was, he stated, that 
{Parliament had done its duty by the country, and 

.esjoyed its confidence, and that, if he had to create 
.a.eonstitution for England, he could not create 
,that which then existed, because the art of no one 
‘man could—but that he would do his best to es- 
itablich one like it, and one in which the land 
should be preponderant. ‘The other portions of 
. the speech breathed the most determined opposi- 
. tion to, the bill, which was thrown out by a ma- 
jority of forty-one. The popular disappointment 
instantly made itself evident—fearfully sv, in some 
districts, by open riot and the destruction of prop- 
erty. . Parliament was prorogued—to reiissemble, 
however, on the 6th of December, when a third 
- reform bill,was introduced in the Commons. It 
; there by a very large majority, but in the 
rds: it was. accepted, on the first division, only 
by one of ning; and in the spring of 1832, the 
ministry, finding that they were unable to carry it 
through committee, resigned. The king, driven 
. to extremities, summoned the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert. Peel. And now we have a very 
marked illustration of one of the leading peculiar- 
ities of the.duke’s mind. Upon this again came 
up the duke’s. standing mental note of interroga- 
tion—*‘‘ How is the king’s government to be carried 
on?’’ . William IV. was certainly in a cleft stick. 
.He wanted reform, but he did not want to create 
. Rew, peers to carry it. Wellington, true to his 
leading principle—obedience to constituted au- 

; thorities—actually offered, without taking any of- 
i fice in a pro Moderate Reform Ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel—a proceeding which, he said, would 
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erally by his influence and advice, and to as 
large a measure of reform through the Lords as he 
could possibly manage. In this curious concession 
we have a perfect key to no small portion of the 
duke’s character. His sense of duty was keenly 
roused. He was the servant of the king, and 
therefore it was his duty to help the king to carry 
on the government. The principle, if it be ana- 
lyzed, will be found to be the saine as that which 
led to Roman Catholic emancipation. In 1829, 
Wellington believed that affairs would come to a 
dead lock if he could not quiet Ireland—in 1832. 
he was brought to a similar conclusion as regarded 
Great Britain ; and in either case he was ready tu 
make the sacrifice, at whatever cost to his <*i:arae- 
ter for consistency. We doubt whether this very 
remarkable passage in the duke’s life has ever been 
sufficiently considered ; certain it is that it throws 
a flood of light upon many things which are difti- 
cult to be understood without it. 

The sacrifice, however, was not exacted. Sir 
Robert Peel refused to play the part assigned to 
him, and the duke had no alternative but to ree- 
ommend his majesty to recall the whigs. They 
accordingly returned in triumph, having stipu- 
lated for the bill, the whole bill, and nothing bat 
the bill. The celebrated circular from the king, 
threatening the House of Lords with a new crea- 
tion of peers, produced its desired effect. The im- 
practicables gave way, absenting themselves from 
the House—and the reform bill became the law 
of the land. The duke was accustomed to attrib 
ute the popular agitation for reform to the inilu- 
ences of the French Revolution of July. His doe: 
trine was that the excitement in favor of organic 
change had its origin entirely in the proceedings 
of the Parisian agitators, and that, had the Polig- 
nac government succeeded in crushing them, Eng- 
land would never have heard of the reform bill. 

On the passing of that measure, the Duke of 
Wellington retired, for some time, from anything 
like a leading part in public life; but he did not 
relax his attendance at the House, where he con- 
tinued to take a share in the more important de- 
bates. The Reform Ministry went on, for a while, 
prosperously and vigorously. The popular de- 
mand having been complied with, the general 
excitement abated; and the people, who seldom 
bear long grudges, began once more to recognize 
in the fancied colleague of Prince Polignac the 
hero of the Peninsula and of Waterloo. Accor+- 
ingly, his some grew apace, and the hootings 
of a year before were changed for acclamations. 
Once, while riding in Hyde-park, and being most 
vehemently applauded, the Ssbe pointed, with a 
sort of grim smile, to the iron-sheathed windows 
of Apsley House, and shook his finger knowinzly 
at the crowd. The joke was at once caught up. 
and he was escorted to his still barricaded mansion 
by a clamorous host of admirers. 

A reference to the debates about this time will 
show that the duke spoke frequently upon a very 
large number of topics, and particularly upon t!. 
Irish Church. In a speech on the latter subject, a 
passage occurs which gives, in half a dozen words, 
the character of the speaker, as painted by him- 
self. ‘If the world,” he said, ‘* were governed 
by principles, nothing could be more easy than tu 
conduct even the greatest affairs; but in all cir 
cumstances the duty of a wise man is to choose 
the least of any two difficulties which beset him.’’ 
On the 9th of June, 1834, the duke was installed 
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fact, of the very institution which, when he carried 
the emancipation bill, cashiered Sir Robert Peel 
for no other fault than a comparatively indirect 
complicity in that great measure. The inconsist- 
ency was ludicrously exemplified in the reclama- 
tory demonstrations of the undergraduates, who 
shouted ‘‘ Peel and Emancipation,’’ and hissed 
them both, whilst they vociferated “« Wellington 
and Waterloo,’’ and cheered them both. The 
whole affair, indeed, was an odd instance of aca- 
demical inconsistency. 

Meantime the whigs were beginning to lose 
hoth influence and power. They were greatly 
weakened by the withdrawal of Earl Grey, and 
afterwards by the death of Lord Spencer, and the 
consequent transference of Lord Althorp to the 
Upper House. The Litchfield House compact, too, 
destroyed their moral position. It was seen that 
the government held office merely in virtue of 
their subserviency to Mr. O’Connell and his tail, 
who despised their whig colleagues as much as 
the latter hated their wild Irish allies. Still they 
worked together for a time, amidst the incessant 
attacks of the Opposition and a general feeling of 
contempt in the public, until at length the king, 
roused by the evident incompetency of the cab- 
inet, suddenly dismissed them, and called in the 
never-failing resouree—the Duke of Wellington. 
The duke’s advice was to send for Sir Robert Peel, 
who was then, for the first time in his life, in 
Italy, pushing on to Rome—which city, like Na- 
poleon and the duke himself, he was destined 
never to behold. Meanwhile his grace offered, as 
a temporary arrangement, to carry on the govern- 
ment. ‘This plan was agreed to, and the Duke of 
Wellington became for the time the whole cabinet, 
to the strong indignation of the Liberal party, who 
denounced the arrangement as utterly unconstitu- 
tional, and proclaimed that its author ought to be 
impeached for usurpation. The anomaly did not, 
however, last long. Sir Robert arrived post haste 
from Italy, and a Cenmuentien Ministry was formed 
—the Duke of Wellington assuming the duties of 
the Foreign Office. This, we may here state, was 
the last definite political post which he held. The 
new ministry, in which Sir James Graham and 
Lord Stanley declined to take a part, dissolved 
Parliament, and appealed for a fair trial to the 
people. Just before the elections, appeared the 
celebrated Tamworth manifesto, detailing the pol- 
icy of the new government. Its effect, however, 
was not triumphant. In the contest for the speak- 
ership the ministry were beaten by a majority of 
nine, and a similar fate befell them upon the next 
question which came before the House—an amend- 
ment on the address, expressing disapproval of the 
abrupt dissvlution of the previous Parliament. 
The Tate pluralism of the duke was vigorously at- 
tacked, but as ably defended—the minister who 
had held the seals of all the departments of the 
state pleading the necessities of the emergency, 
the merely temporary nature of the arrangement, 
the fact that nothing but the routine business of 
the public offices had been transacted, and, finally, 
that the king’s government must be carried on. 
An offer from the ministry to the opposition to 
stand or fall on a vote of want of Po. ~ meen was 
rejected, and the Irish tithe question was brought 
forward by Lord John Russell, on which govern- 
ment were beaten by one vote. They immediately 
resigned—the duke for the last time surrendering 
the seals of office, but continuing to attend the 
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House under the reorganized whig ministry, and 
frequently taking part in the debates. 

‘assing over an interval of three years, we may 
here sitote to the duke’s appearance at the coro- 
nation of her present majesty, in 1838. The com- 
mander-in-chief played a brilliant part in the 

ant as High Constable of England—a post he 
ad already filled at the coronation of George IV. 
Most interesting was his meeting with his old an- 
tagonist, Soult, then special ambassador to our 
court. The two veterans were more than once 
seen together in — and were loudly cheered. 
Indeed, so cordial was the reception of the French 
marshal that his own countrymen—not able to un- 
derstand the national feeling which prompts us 
heartily to greet an old enemy and a new friend— 
believed that the demonstration was one of sym- 
pathy with the ‘* Left Centre ;”’ and Soult, on his 
return home, found that his personal popularity in 
London had produced an agreeable increase of his 
political influence in Paris. 

The next year was that of the ‘“ Bedchamber 
Plot’’ business. The whigs had gone out on the 
Jamaica bill, and her majesty sent for the duke and 
Sir Robert. The arrangements for a new ministry 
seemed to be going smoothly on, when they were 
suddenly broken off by a refusal of her majesty to 
dismiss her female household, including the ladies 
of the bedchamber—without which wholesale 
eviction Sir Robert Peel declared that he could not 
carry on the government. The formation of a von- 
servative government was for a time rendered im- 
practicable; but in 1841, the whig cabinet was 
finally broken up by a hostile vote of the newly 
elected House of Commons, and Sir Robert Peel 
and his party again came in. At the head of the 
list of ministers appeared the name of the Duke of 
Wellington, but without an office. He was in the 
cabinet, but not of it. His was a new and honor- 
ary post, and though a few pedantic sticklers for 
constitutional form were indignant at the innova- 
tion, the country at large rejoiced to receive the 
benefits of his sage counsels, without imposing 
upon him the toils and the responsibilities of office. 
In August, 1842, he was reappointed, on Lord Hill’s 
retirement, to the commandership-in-chief of the 
army, which post he retained until his death. 

Thas honorably placed, as a sort of standing 
counsel to the crown and its ministers, the duke 

lided down the few remaining years of his life in 
Slignified repose. Not holding himself responsible 
for the particular line of policy which the cabinet 
might adopt, he concurred in Sir Robert Peel’s suc- 
cessive measures, from the liberal tariff of 1842 to 
the final extinction of the corn-laws in 1846, with 
ater readiness than some might have expected. 
The old sense of state necessity was, perha , again 
aroused as he saw the vast proportion of the in- 
telligence of the country taking the free trade 
side and beheld the fearful approach of the Irish 
famine. At all events he made no opposition. To 
whatever his right honorable friend thought right 
he seemed willing to accede. He revived none of 
his old Protectionist theories ; and he often re- 
curred, with visible satisfaction, to his support of 
the measure for some relaxation of the corn duties 
introduced by Mr. Huskisson. The spirit in which 
he was wont to view such questions had heen 
aptly illustrated in his speech on Postage Reform 
in 1839, when he counselled their lordships to 








pass the bill :—‘‘ But my lords,’’ he said, ‘ not- 
withstanding I feel so little confidence in this 
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meagure, and notwithstanding that I must continue 
to-lament that it should ever have been adopted, 
yet when all the circumstances of the present 
state of the country are considered, I nevertheless 
earnestly recommend you to pass it, It is a 
measure which has been most anxiously looked 
forward to by the country.”” Going quietly forward 
in this concessional vein, and contented with his 
functions as state adviser ; hinting only now and then 
at some practical hitch which his keen eye had 
discovered in a measure or a scheme—the duke 
found little difficulty, when the reins again passed 
from conservative to whig hands, in preserving 
his character of friendly counsellor to the queen's 
government, the legislature, and the country. It 
was delightful to see how all spirit of partisanship 
was completely laid and silenced. The old duke had 
good and kind words, and the best of counsel for all 
—and all applied to him. Knotty points became 
his recognized forte, and he often succeeded in 
settling them by just such broad and simple expe- 
dients as that by which Columbus made the egg 
stand on end. He never wasted time and inge- 
nuity in fruitlessly balancing it like a bad juggler 
—he chipped down.the egg at once, smash on the 
table, and smiled at the provoked astonishment 
of the wily politicians around when “7 saw the 
profound problem so easily solved. These were 
calm and tranquil days, such as befitted his age 
und ripe experience. 

But although the duke, who now began to be 
oftener called the old duke than the iron duke, 
appeared every night of the session in the House 
of rds—generally, indeed, the first man to enter, 
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and the last to leave—he was toiling every day 
indefatigably at the Horse Guards ; and the publi- 


cation of Prince Joinville’s celebrated pamphlet, 
demonstrating the facilities afforded by a steam 
navy for harassing, pillaging, and insulting our 
coasts, drew from him a semi-official communica- 
tion to Sir John Burgoyne upon the subject of 
our national defences, which was not long after- 
wards given to the world in the columns of this 
journal. The sensation produced by that docu- 
ment was profound, It at once became the topic 
of discussion throughout England, and it furnished 
ample matter either for banter or for serious con- 
sideration to the Parisian journals. The tone of 
this remarkable paper was yrave—almost solemn— 
but neither gloomy nor desponding. It acknowl- 
edged the great —— made by steam in channel 
navigation, and it demonstrated the defenceless 
condition into which thirty years of unbroken peace 
had gradually reduced a naturally peace-loving 
nation. ‘Ihe illustrious writer indicated the fear- 
ful consequences of a possibly successful invasion, 
and he added that, should such a catastrophe 
happen, he trusted that he might not be living to 
see it. But he detailed the proper measure of pre- 
caution to be taken—he enlarged on the necessity 
for dockyard fortifications, and for an efficient steam 
fleet in the channel—and he concluded by showing 
how, at a comparatively small cost, we might make 
ourselves as secure as ever. Almost all that has 
been subsequently said and written upon this sub- 
ject has been more or less founded upon the duke’s 
etter, and we rejoice to add that more than one 
of its recommendations are now in the way of 
being carried out. 

We have already alluded to the smallest battle 
which Wellington ever fought, and we must not 
pass over unnoticed the most bloodless campaign 
which he ever planned. The first stage of the Pa- 
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risian revolution of 1848 was just over, and all 
ultra-liberal England was smitten by the glowing 
eloquence of Lamartine, if not by the ingenious 
schemes of M. Louis Blanc. The infection, how- 
ever, produced its strongest effects upon the Chart- 
ist , whom, from a state of torpid stagnation, 
it roused to conventions, strong speeches, and still 
stronger projects. Somehow London got nervous— 
80, at least, we can now afford to speak of the 
matter—about a certain tenth of April, which was 
to see a Chartist host of awful magnitude march 
through London with a monster petition. A riot, 
or at all events a most dangerous agitation, waa 
apprehended, and to the commander-in-chief was 
entrusted the safety of the metropolis. Our read- 
ers will remember the quiet, yet effective, military 
precautions taken—how great court-yards and un- 
occupied spaces in bye situations were silently 
filled with troops—how the rumbling of cannon was 
heard over-night proceeding to various points, at 
which, however, nobody ever saw a gun—and how 
the vast Chartist host, overawed by these tremen- 
dous preparations and drenched by the rain, broke 
miserably up and put the petition into a cab. 
To say nothing of the military arrangements, even 
the constabulary baton of Louis Napoleon turned 
out to be needless. Yet the duke’s preparations 
had, perhaps, not gone for nothing—their ap- 
parent inutility may be, after all, the best proof 
of their value. 

No small proportion of the Duke of Wellington‘s 
speeches in the House of Lords, of late years, had 
reference to our Indian triumphs. When tidings 
of a victory came from the far-off Himalayas, the 
old duke seemed again inspired with the youthful 
energy of Seringapatam and Assaye. On these oo- 
casions, he was tolerably certain to speak on the 
night following the arrival of the news; and he 
always spoke at such times with a vigor and 
earnest animation which became particularly obvi- 
ous if, among the conquerors, were any of his old 
companions in arms. But the night of the formal 
vote of thanks was his gala. It used to be re 
marked that he was more upright and military- 
looking upon such occasions than on any other. 
He either proposed the vote himself, or he spoke 
after the ministerial seconder, and in cither case 
nothing could exceed the heurtiness of his eulogy. 
He never used notes. It was evident, while he 
spoke, that he saw every military movement clearly 
in his mind—that the detail of combinations and 
revolutions, so unintelligible to others, was lucid as 
erystal to him. He always began quietly and 
slowly, but he warmed up as he came to the details 
of actual conflict. His voice—hurried and thick 
when he was at all excited—would then become, 
at times, indistinct and difficult to follow; but 
when he narrated the great charges, the grand 
decisive movements of the day—and, thumping 
energetically upon the table, declared that never, 
in any battle, had any troops charged with more 
headlong impetuosity, or stood against an enemy's 
attacks with more unflinching bayonets—then, 
indeed, the *‘ old man eloquent’’ seemed to fling 
aside all imperfections of articulation, and the 
voice which often stuttered and muttered was sent 
forth clear, rich, and sonorous, so as to ri 
through every corner of the House of Lords. TF 
there were any flaw in these speeches, it was that 
they inclined a little towards hyperbole. There 
were, perhaps, rather too many exploits performed 
which were the very greatest the speaker ever 
knew, and rather too many instances of valor which 
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were pronounced to be the most remarkable in his 
remembrance. But these were trivial faults, and 
they proceeded from the kindest and most generous 
impulses—from the noble desire to extol the deeds 
of his young imitators, and sometimes, perhaps, 
from a fond recollection of the merits of the vet- 
erans who, forty years before, had stood under the 
fire with hiuneelf 

The Duke of Wellington’s style of oratory has 
frequently been said to resemble very closely that 
of his despatches. Toa certain extent this may 
be true. In the art of saying much in few words 
the two species of composition bore a strong re- 
semblance; but in many essential respects they 
were widely different. Asa speaker, Wellington 
would seize a broad, boldly-defined thought, and 
fling it into strong, idiomatic, and occasionally 
somewhat old-fashioned English, without caring 
ubout expressing anything more than the main 
idea. There was a mixture of loftiness and 
quaintness about his phrases, which was singularly 
characteristic. They sounded awkward sometimes 
—to an admirer of modern epigrammatic polish, 
almost uncouth ; but nobody ever paused a mo- 
ment to make out their meaning. ‘There it stood, 
staring you full in the fuce—as stubborn, and yet 
far from ungraceful, as Saxon diction could make 
it. There was no attempt at minute elegances— 
no oratorical embellishment—no elaborate working 
out of the idea to the utmost by rhetorical fret- 
work—but a sledge-hammer pounding at the point 
to be enforced, which, as soon as it was clinched, 
was left without any —s or ornament. 
The duke’s speeches were not technically method- 
ical. He seldom or never laid down the heads of 
a discourse, pursuing all its ramifications accord- 
ing to a preconceived plan; but he followed a 
natural and orderly sequence, which seemed to 
spring up instinctively in his mind, and which 
was marked by a simple, practical logic apparently 
native to the man. His addresses were mostly 
short ; and as he spoke slowly, and with frequent 

uses, they were often really shorter than the 
istener was apt to 7 We may say in 
general that he habitually followed the advice 
which he himself gave to a young and diffident 
member of the other House—‘t Take care you know 
what you want to say; get up and say it; then 
sit down—and don't quote Latin.’ He put more 
matter into a sentence than most of his ccm 
raries could crowd into a long-winded paragrap 
and, satisfied to speak his mind, he cared little, so 
that the impression were correct, fur the verbal 
means by which it was produced. Perhaps Wel- 
lington was the most perfect living contradiction 
the world ever saw of Goldsmith’s (not Talley- 
rand’s) maxim, that speech was given to man to 
conceal his thoughts. 

While his despatches partook in the fullest degree 
of all the qualities of clearness and pithy conden- 
sation which we have attributed to his speeches, 
they were free from that occasional amas 
and old-world quaintness which sometimes tinged, 
but with no unpleasant hue, the style and manner 
of the duke's oral efforts. ‘They were less dignified 
and more work-a-day—the language was more 
modern—and it strikes us that the words were 
usually shorter. Of the ore rotundo there is here 
not a trace, while the continued clearness and 
compactness of the stream of narrative are per- 
fectly marvellous. For putting a complicated mil- 
itary series of movements into intelligible Eng- 
lish or French, Wellington was unrivalled by any 
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general who ever drew up a despatch. Let us 
cite one single sentence. It is the first in the 
despatch giving an account to Lord Bathurst ot 
the battle of Waterloo, and it runs thus :— 


To Earl Bathurst. 


WELLINGTON. 


Waterloo, June 19. 

Bonaparte, having collected the 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, and 
6th corps of the French army, and the Imperial 
Guard, and nearly all the cavalry, on the Sambre and 
between that river and the Meuse, between the 10th 
and 14th of the month, advanced on the 15th, and at- 
tacked the Prussian posts at Thuin and Lobbes on the 
Sambre at daylight in the morning. 


We should like to know how many pages would 
be spent in conveying the above piece of intelli- 
gence by a certain historian who wrote a certain 
history in twenty volumes to prove that Providence 
was on the side of the tories. The charming sim- 
plicity of the sentence, and the range of oer 
tion which it conveys, are each of them perfect in 
its way. The despatches of Napoleon and of Wel- 
lington have frequently been contrasted, and the 
simple, business-like, and moderate tone of the one 
set against the bullying and bembastic froth of the 
other. But it must be remembered that the empe- 
ror knew his readers. He knew that an inflated 
sentence, which would have set all England laugh- 
ing, would rouse up to fever-heat the warlike en- 
thusiasm of his countrymen, An announcement 
that ‘* forty centuries were looking down upon them 
from the pyramids,” or an order to ‘ drive the 
English leopards into the sea,” served almost as 
well to get up the popular enthusiasm as a couple 
of victories; and when he proclaimed that he 
‘** would fly to the ‘Tugus, and end the war with a 
clap of thunder,” it was much the same thing to 
the Parisians as if he had actually done it. ‘The 
French critics of Colonel Gurwood's publication 
have naturally expressed great astonishment that, 
while the word * glory” occurs in almost every 
sentence of Napoleon's bulletins, it is not to be 
found once in the twelve volumes of the Wellington 
despatches, When Bonaparte was indulging in a 
sort of Brummagem Ossian, the duke was, perhaps, 
quietly writing home to his government about 
casks of beef which had never come to hand, or 
about the dilapidated condition of the soldiers’ 
shoes. The despatches of the two commanders 
were indeed widely different in most respects, but 


; |perhaps the chief point of contrast between them 


will be found in the fact that the English bulletins 
always told the truth. 

Wellington’s French composition has been 
sneered at by those whose defeats it commemo- 
rated, but with very little reason. He did not 
pretend to write idiomatic French, but he wrote 
excellent English, which he put into good, - 
matical, intelligible French, which no won all 
could pretend to misunderstand. Napoleon’s ad- 
mirers ought to be tender upon this point. The 
emperor knew no language but his own, and, if all 
reports are true, his spelling of that was not 
always according to the Bonny pursued by the 
forty members of the Academy. 


he duke’s manner of speaking we have de- 


scribed as slow, weighty, and very emphatic. It 
was what a musician would call staccato, each 
syllable being clearly and distinctly, sometimes 
vehemently, uttered. But of late years there was 
a great change. The reporters, leaning anxiously 
over the gallery, with all their well-trained powers 
of listening, and as it were of deciphering indie 
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tinctly pronounced speech, were often unable to 
make out one word in a sentence of the coniused 
mutterings which reached their cars. But every 
now and then there would come a perfectly audi- 
ble episode, and these generally comprehended the 
main points of the address. One knew, by his 
increased restlessness and violence of gesture, 
when the duke was working up to a crisis of this 
kind. He would recoil to the crimson-covered 
bench with an uneven and unsteady step, and 
then rush vehemently to the table again, speaking 
indistinctly all the time; and after this process 
had been repeatedly performed, he would pause a 
moment, as if collecting both his energies and his 
ideas—and then, with a curious jerking motion of 
the arms, he would, as it were, make a grand rush 
at the very pith and point of the subject. Casting 
for a moment behind him, by the mere power of 
will, his infirmity of utterance, and perhaps some 
light confusion of thought, he onl, in two or 
three distinctly and am fg omg sentences, 
which resounded through the House, peal out— 
with a sort of triumph at having accomplished the 
feat—his judgment upon the question in hand; 
and he would then resume his seat with a rapid- 
ity of movement which astonished spectators who 
had not expected such an abrupt termination. 
The duke was always the first peer in the 
House, and, except in committees, the last to leave 
it. While only a messenger or two might be 
ingering beside the throne, the duke’s loud tones 
hearty laugh would be heard in the corridor, 
and presently he would enter, chatting probably 
with the Deputy-Usher of the Black Rod. Until 
the House was constituted, he always spoke, as 
le who are more or less deaf are apt to do, so 
foudly that the gallery was frequently edified by 
conversational scraps, not at all intended for the 
ublic. On these occasions the energy and genial- 
ity of the veteran were very remarkable; and 
as a circle of early-coming peers clustered round 
him, he always led the conversation, chuckling 
and laughing with honest heartiness. As soon, 
however, as the chancellor and his great seal ap- 
peared, the duke would become as grave and 
silent as the learned occupant of the woolsack— 
ony more so—and set himself in for serious 
istening. He used to pay great attention even to 
the petitions ; and latterly he often sat upon the 
cross-benches, so as to be near the speaker, and 
— annoyed and uncomfortable if any one 
ssed the House from a back seat. His atti- 
tude here was almost always one of acute atten- 
tion, with his hand—trumpet fashion—circled 
round his ear; and he rarely entered into any con- 
versation. On other occasions, he sat in his 
regular place, generally with his legs stretched 
out, his foals upon the ground, and his shoulders 
ressing upon the back of the bench—so that the 
Bod , from the chest downwards, seemed nearly a 
straight line. In this position he would fling his 
head forward and downward, so that the chin 
rested on his chest, across which his arms were 
ever motionlessly folded ; while his hat—reversing, 
as it were, the posture of its wearer—leant forward 
at an angle of about 45 degrees and frequently 
seemed to rest upon the well-known aquiline nose. 
In this position, rigidly and unmovedly, would the 
duke remain for hours. Strangers always thought 
he was asleep, or at least nodding ; the only 
way in which the slightest movement could be 
perceived was by oe the bright steel mili- 
tary buckle which sec the little neatly-fitting 
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white stock behind, and which of course glanced 
and gleamed with the slightest degree of motion. 
But while gentlemen in the strangers’ gallery 
would be whispering, ‘‘ Oh, he ‘s asleep—sound 
asleep—poor old man—knows nothing of what's 
going on,’’ up the duke would suddenly start, to 
their immense surprise, and, catching hold of 
some argument of a former speaker, would either 
confirm it or pull it to pieces in a style which 
proved that he knew considerably more of ** what 
was going on”’ than his wide awake critics. 
Perhaps there never was an Englishman whose 

features and appearance were so familiar to his 
countrymen as were those of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Acollection of the portraits, of every possible 
degree of merit—in oil, in water-coler, in crayons 
—with the countless host of engravings from them 
on steel, copper, stone, and wood—representing 
the duke at every period of his life, in every 
dress, in every posture, and with every view of 
the face—a collection of these multitudinous works 
of art, good, bad, and indifferent, from the canvas 
of the Royal Academician to the scratching of the 
half-penny wood-cut, would make one of the most 
curious museums of the kind ever brought together. 
There was an infinity of versions of the duke in 
India, searching for or finding the body of Tippoo. 
That was the most common early subject. After- 
wards ihe common wood and colored cuts showed 
the duke ‘‘as he appeared’’ at the divers great 
Peninsular battles—which was always on horse- 
back, with smoke and long dotted lines of soldiers 
in the distance, and a broken cannon and a dead 
warrior in the foreground. Waterloo was, how- 
ever, the principal scene of the class of productions 
in question. In the higher order of works, the 
figure was usually surrounded merely by some 
accessories leading the mind upon a warlike track 
—such as the sabre on a table, and the drapery 
of the military cloak. Latterly the fashion was to 
paint the retired warrior in plain clothes—generally 
In evening dress; and this class of portraits are 
probibly at this moment the most popular of all. 
And yet how few there are of the innumerable host 
of artists, who have succeeded in stamping on the 
mind the true expression, not only of the duke’s 
face, but of his figure, his limbs, and his gait! In 
the general and broad features they succeed very 
well. Of course, the high forehead, the keen eye, 
and the peculiar aquiline nose, not the merest 
tyro in art could miss; but there was something 
deeper than all these, which gave the appearance 
of the duke its true characterization—and this 
generally was missed. The impression given by 
the ordinary portraits is that of a person more big, 
stiff, with uae limbs, and altogether clumsier 
proportions than the duke. He was a slimmer,a 
slighter, and a shorter man than he is generally 
represented, and his features were thinner and 
sharper than they are commonly painted. Few 
artists, in, have hit the exact outline of the 
profile, which is almost invariably exaggerated in 
side pictures, while his peculiar, light, and squared- 
in mode of dressing has been seldom or never put 
upon pictorial record. He appeared to like the 
closest possible fitting garments, and the —- 
looking blue frock-coat was always buttoned to t 
chin— 

O’er the firm brow the hat as firmly prest, 

The firm shape rigid in the buttoned vest. 


It has been noted we believe, by curious ob- 
servers, that the duke, true to military instincts, 
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began annually to wear his white pantaloons on 
the lst of May—the day, if we mistake not, when 
the home troops in general adopt that costume— 
and that he resumed broadcloth when the corre- 
sponding change occurred in autumn. We ma 
perhaps mention that the figure of the duke in the 
drawings of ‘* H. B.”’ used to strike us—mere un- 
pretending pencil sketches as they were—as con- 
veying a really truer notion of the whole person of 
the man—his walk and his ordinary attitude—than 
all the canvas of all the R. A.’s who ever painted 
that often-painted portrait. ‘* H. B.’’ gave the very 
essence of face and figure—the peculiar set of the 
hat and the precise angle of the stoop—almost 
making one see the little jerking nod with which 
he moved his head, and the short, unsteady step 
with which he walked. 

But all Londoners were too well acquainted with 
the original to require their memories to be aided 
by art. Wellington was the best known man in 
the metropolis. From Kensington to Bow, there 
was hardly a man, woman, or child but would 
have recognized and saluted him; and to each, 
even had the whole population performed the 

rocess, up would have gone, to the brim of the 
at, the two unvarying replying fingers. Every- 
body knew where and when to look for him—knew 
the certainty of his daily progress down Constitu- 
tion-hill to the Horse Guards, and thence, precisely 
at a quarter before five, to the House of Lords. 
On thése journeyings the duke rode a quiet, 
respectable-looking dark bay steed, no way showy, 
or giving the slightest token of blood. Although 
he must have passed whole years of his life— 
perhaps near a fourth of it—on horseback, the 
duke never became a good equestrian. His seat 
was loose and dangerous, and he was repeatedly 
thrown ; yet, in his earlier days, he was fond of 
hunting ; and in Spain, in the winter, when Soult, 
Marmont, or Jourdan was not in the way, the 
word for a leisure. day was sure to be “‘ unkennel 
the fox-hounds.”” Riding, however, through Lon- 
don streets, the duke seldom put his horse beyond 
a walk, sitting comfortably Back in the saddle 
with an easy nonchalant air, the reins all but 
dangling loosely on the animal’s neck ; and, on 
his arriving at the door of the House of Lords, 
the groom rode up and took the reins, the veteran 
always bestowing a parting pat upon the neck of 
the faithful nag. OUccasionally—often, indeed, in 
the summer time—the duke walked from the 


Horse Guards to the House ; but latterly his prog- 
ress in this way was slow, and many a mournful 
glance was cast, and many a head was ominously 
shaken, as passengers respectfully made room for 
the odd little wayward rushes and staggering 
movements which showed the declining vigor of 


his limbs. It was only when the weather was 
decidedly bad that the duke condescended to enter 
a carriage on these occasions. Then he used an 
anomalous vehicle—a gig before, a single-bodied 
brougham behind, with hind and front wheels of 
the same diameter. The equipage, which, we be- 
lieve, was constructed after his own instructions, 
was certainly not graceful ; but it was convenient, 
and the gig could be used separately if required. 
Much as has been written upon the sypject of 
the duke’s personal habits, we doubt whether the 
vein of eccentricity which pervaded his daily do- 
ings has been sufficiently noticed or remarked upon. 
Yet it is the more remarkable, as it ran through the 
character of a man of preéminent sagacity, sober- 
mindedness, and rigid severity of conduct and de- 
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portment. The duke's little eccentricities were 
all matters of mere personal whim, but he stuck 
to them with characteristic tenacity. Perhaps the 
most curious of them was the rule which he pre- 


y|scribed to himself of answering every letter on 


every subject. The consequence was that he was 
flooded with despatches—principally, in all proba- 
bility, from that most impudent portion of the 
community who keep autograph albums, and who 
merely wanted a specimen of the hand-writing 
which traced the bulletin of Waterloo. But there 
were also letters by the thousand, asking for favors, 
for situations, for money, detailing misfortunes, 
and a advice or assistance ; and letters, 
too, full of the silliest inquiries and the most 
utterly impertinent requests—questions as to dates 
and historical facts—polite inquiries as to whether 
he had not really, after all, been taken by surprise 
at Waterloo, and distinct interrogatories as to 
whether he had or had not said ‘* Up, guards, and 
at ’em.’”’? For many years the duke toiled man- 
fully over this mass of epistolary garbage, answer- 
ing everybody, however ridiculous or impertinent, 
with that curt courtesy which so well became 
him—until at length the stereotyped form of “ F. 
M. the Duke of Wellington,” with which all the 
replies began, became a sort of standing phrase in 
English society. Sometimes, if a letter or a re- 
quest nettled the duke, he could put a sting into 
the tail of his answer. Thus, some years ago, the 
corporation of Paisley sent up a petition, praying 
for very strong measures of reform, with a request 
for the duke to present.it. The reply was as 
follows :— 


Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to the Provost and corporation of the 
royal borough of Paisley. He has received the peti- 
tion which the corporation have sent, and he has also 
received the tin case in which that petition was en- 
closed. 


Thousands of such short pungent notes—which 
he was continually writing—might doubtless be 
coflected, and many were from time to time pub- 
lished. 

Another characteristic of the duke was his ob- 
servance of an almost exaggerated punctuality. He 
always took an appointment au pied de la lettre, 
and as the hour struck, so came the man. What- 
ever might be the occasion—a sitting of the House 
—a committee—an early review—an early service 
in the Chapel Royal—a public dinner (although he 
attended few or none of late years)—or a private 
West-end festivity, of which he attended a great 
many—the duke was all but sure to be the fore- 
most comer. The fashionable intelligence always 
announced that his grace “arrived early ;”’ and 
in general he also retired early. A six o'clock 
réveillée was not easily compatible with late revels. 
The odd acts of kindliness and good-nature which 
the duke would sometimes perform, would make 
a curious anecdotical collection. One of the least 
known is the story of the tame toad, which at first 
sight seems improbable enough, but which we 
know to be firmly believed by the people about 
Strathfieldsaye. His , it appears, while 
walking on his estate, observed a boy, the son of 
one of his farm or garden servants, on his knees, 
before a small hole in the earth, and in tears. 
On being asked the cause of his grief, the boy re- 
plied that the hole was the dwelling-place of a 
tame toad, to which he every day brought food, 
but that, as he was to be sent off to school shortly, 
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he was afraid that his strange pet would die of 
hunger. ‘ Never mind, never mind,’’ said the 
duke ; ‘‘ you go to school, and I'll take care of 
the toad.”” And so—according to the story—he 
did, visiting from time to time the hole, and de- 
ositing therein a handful of crumbs. The duke, 
it is added, was fond of exhibiting his strange 
charge to visitors at Strathfieldsaye, and after 
some time wrote one of his characteristic notes to 
the boy, assuring him of his favorite’s continued 
health and vigor. The kindliness and humanity 
of the duke were shown in a thousand unboasted 
charities. People used to think his nature, in this 
respect, hard and cold ; but he was a liberal sub- 
seriber to many charitable institutions, and per- 
sonally he seldom failed to dispense secret relief 
to any particular case of distress which came before 
him. 

Among other well-known peculiarities in his rou- 
tine of life, were his habitual early rising—which 
was continued to the day before his death—and 
the contempt which he expressed, und indeed 
practised, for all kinds of what he considered 
effeminate ease-taking. Half-past six was the 
customary hour at which the man of eighty-three 
rose each morning—excepting only that sometimes, 
in winter, he indulged himself with half an hour’s 
longer rest. Certainly there was nothing in the 
nature of the duke akin to that of the comfortable 
retired major who caused himself to be called every 
morning at daybreak for parade, in order to have 
the satisfaction of uttering certain expletives, con- 
demnatory of the whole affair, and then going to 
sleep again. The duke always slept on a small 
iron bedstead. Napoleon, by the by, frequently 


did the same ; and in his will, ‘‘ my two iron bed- 
steads, my mattresses, and my coverlets,”’ are 


regularly bequeathed to his son, But the empe- 
ror’s chamber was furnished very differently from 
Wellington's. Such articles as ** my three silver 
decanters which hold my cau de vie,” and “my 
silver-gilt perfuming pan,”’ could have no place in 
the severe personal economy of his conqueror. The 
duke loved to lie hard and live simply; and he 
laid his head down every night ona pillow covered 
with tightly stretched leather. His bed was so 
narrow that en old military friend, to whom he 
showed it, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, a man has no room 
to turn here!’ ‘* When a man begins to turn in 
bed,” replied the duke, “* it 's time for him to turn 
out of it.” The Walmer bedroom was described 
at the time of the death of its great occupant. 
The iron bedstead—two desks, one for writing in 
bed—a few volumes of history, biography, military 
works of reference, French memoirs, and blue- 
books—a couple: of tables, and twice as many 
cbairs—that was all. The bed was curtainless. 
Many a comfortable gentleman, drawing near a 
winter morning's fre with his journal in his band, 
has wondered what could have induced so old, and 
necessarily so frail a man, to attend early chapel 
at Whitehall—perhaps in the gray of a snowy 
morning. But the duke did this, when in town, 
winter and summer, and it is said that he some- 
times formed the whole congregation. These 
early chapels would alone have necessitated an 
extreme degree of early rising; for the duke’s 
toilet, every part of which he managed himself, 
was an affair of time, occasionally occupying him 
two hours and a half; but then it was always com- 
pleted for theday. As Scott said of himself, ‘ no 
ssing gown or slipper tricks here.’ Simplicity 
of taste in matters of the table was another pecu- 
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liarity of the duke, and many stories are current 
of the vain endeavors of the greatest gourmets and 
the first chefs of Europe to please him by the most 
recherché combinations of scientific and artistic 
cookery. In fact, the duke was as much satisfied 
with the exertions of a good or bad plain cook as 
with those of a cordon-blue; and his “‘ artistes’’ 
left him unappreciated, and in despair. Upon one 
occasion, in the course of his French diplomatic 
career, he was entertained at a déte-d-déte dinner 
by one of the most profound connoisseurs in France, 
who laid his own and his chef's heads together to 
produce a perfect combination of savors, in the 
confident hope of at lust exciting the great con- 
queror’s dormant taste, and carrying the day b 
one coup. But all in vain. After seeing, wit 
consternation, dish after dish consumed without the 
slightest symptom of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
the host at length exclaimed, as the chef-d’euvre 
was being tranquilly discussed—‘‘ There, then, 
what does your grace say to that?’ ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know,”’ was the reply. ‘* I suppose it ’s very 
good, but I really don’t care what I eat.” 

In his latter days, in London, the duke went 
freely into society ; and society in return invented 
scores of nonsensical but good-humored fables in 
relation to matrimonial projects. Of course, such 
things were only spoken of as jokes—the drollery 
usually consisting in the — of the matches 
proposed. But the good old duke, if he did not 
marry, was an assistant at many marriages, and 
gave away so many blushing brides at St. George’s, 
and pre 4 odfather to 0 many chubby boys and 
girls, that he acquired a sort of proverbial fame in 
soth capacities. In the festivities of Buckingham 
Palace he always played a conspicuous part, and 
there was something almost parental and filial in 
the relations between him and her majesty. His 
sponsorship to Prince Arthur Patrick, born on the 
Ist of May, 1850, will not soon be furgotten. He 
was the first of the queen’s subjects, and his sage 
and weighty counsels were often put in requisition. 
Her majesty visited him in 1844, at Strathfieldsaye, 
and has also partaken of the hospitalities of Wal- 
mer. Prince Albert, on his recent voyage with the 
Queen to Belgium, landed at the Castle, and had 
a long conversation with the duke ; and that was 
the last interview between the hero and a member 
of that royal family whom he loved so devotedly, 
and served so well. 

Such was the even and peaceful tenor of this 
veteran hero's life, when, on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 14th September, 1852, rumors, brought 
by the electric telegraph, began to circulate in the 
west end of London, and to be hurriedly passed 
from mouth to mouth, that the duke was dead, 
Considering his age, and his life of toil and hard- 
ship, such an event might always have been more 
or less expected ; yet its eflect was electrical. The 
public had just been reading of the duke’s move- 
ments from Walmer to Deal and Dover—how he 
had driven the Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz to 
the latter port, on her way to the continent—and 
how he had proceeded to Folkstone to pay a visit 
to Mr. Wilson Croker—when all at once these 
fragments of gossip were crushed by the intelligence 
of ‘* sudden death.’’ On the morning of that day, 
the duke’s valet, upon knocking at his master’s 
bedroom door, did not receive the customary reply, 
and aftera short pause he entered without it. 
The duke at first made no complaint, but he was 
restless, and evidently ill at ease. At length he 
said, “‘Send for Mr. Hulke.”’ This gentleman 
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was asurgecn at De.1, snd had been in the habit 
ef attending the family. Me was speedily at the 
bedside of his illustrious patient, and found the 
duke suffering under certain symptoms of oppres- 
sion and nausea, which he had once seen him ex- 
hibit before. Still Mr. Hulke entertained no serious 
apprehensions. He told Lord and Lady Charles 
Wellesley, who were at Walmer, that the duke 
was certainly ill, but that he trusted to his grace‘s 
strength of constitution to rally from the attack. 
After prescribing some simple remedies, the sur- 
geon withdrew, but was recalled within an hour by 
the intelligence that the duke had been attacked 
by fits—an old malady, which had nearly prostrated 
him thirteen years before—and on his return found 
him in a state of perfect unconsciousness. Tele- 
phic messages were at once despatched to Lon- 
on for Dr. Hume, Dr. Ferguson, and Dr. Williams ; 
but the first two were absent from town, and the 
last was not at home. Another local practitioner, 
Dr. Macarthur, was, however, summoned, and the 
duke pe raised xen phony bed and placed in an 
easy chair propped illows. his posture 
oul to li fhten his echion, but all icine 
lating remedies applied to recall the active func- 
tions of the system proved utterly fruitless. The 
forenoon wore on, and the great man—with his 
hands crossed on a pillow placed upon his knees, 
and his head thrown listlessly back—breathed hard 
and with difficulty for a couple of hours. The 
Froup around him consisted of the two surgeons, 
rd CharlesWellesley, the duke’s confidential valet 
Mr. Kendal, and we believe, towards the close of 
the scene, Lady Charles Wellesley. Gradually 
the breathing grew fainter and calmer, and the 
pulse sank. The duke was then placed in a pos- 
ture slightly more horizontal, but the breath con- 
tinued to ebb, and at length its sound ceased, the 
chest vibrated no longer, and there was no pulse. 
A mirror was brought, and held before the paie 
lips—it remained undimmed. ‘I'he duke was dead. 
The fact was ascertained at about twenty minutes 
after three, but the exact moment of dissolution 
was not perceptible. Never was there a more tran- 
quil, nor, apparently, a more painless ending, 

By Tuesday night the intelligence was known in 
every town and district in England to which the 
electric telegraph extends, and a few hours more 
sufficed to throw almost the entire nation into 
mourning. Everywhere the usual symbols of sor- 
row were manifested—the partial closing of shops, 
the tolling of minute bells, and the hal(-mast hoist- 
ing of flags, afloat and ashore. Every subject of 
general conversation or of ordinary interest was at 
once set aside by the all-absorbing intelligence, and 
for perhaps a fortnight hardly a casual meeting 
could take place between friends without the name 
of the duke being uttered with reverence and sor- 
row. Public bodies, corporations, and institutions 
instantly met to take preliminary steps for future 
honors to the illustrious dead ; and more than one 
public man—Lord John Russell and Sir James 
Graham among others—took the opportunity of 
local assemblages to express without delay their 
deep sense of the national loss. 

Immediately after the duke’s death information 
of the event was telegraphed to her majesty, at 
Balmoral, and to the present duke, late the Mar- 
quis of Douro, who, with the Marchioness, was 
then at Frankfort. The Earl of Derby was with 
the queen when the intelligence arrived in the 
Highlands, and he instantly communicated with 
Lord Charles Wellesley, inquiring whether the late 
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duke had left any instructions,or expressed any wish 
for the disposal of his body. The reply was,‘* None 
whatever; and that the family were entirel 
in the hands of her majesty.’’ Upon this appea 
Lord Derby’s official communication to Mr. Wal- 

le, announcing the intention of the crown to 
nonor the remains of its most illustrious servant 
with a public funeral, but postponing all arrange- 
ments until the meeting of Parliament—to whom 
it would appear that the premier had at first de- 
termined to leave the whole ordering of the cere- 
monial. The body meanwhile remained at Walmer, 
under a military guard of honor. 

From the day of the duke’s death, masses of in- 
formation and discussion as to his life and char 
acter occupied whole pages of the newspapers. 
Indeed, the amount of journalistic, military, 
litical, biographical, and anecdotical matter, which 
was in various forms offered to the public, was 
without measure or example. Stories of the duke, 
of his wars, and of his politics—of his boyhood, 
his old age, and of all his life between—of his 
private habits and eccentricities—collections of his 
pithy apothegms and opinions—whole hosts of the 
pithy letters beginning ‘‘ F. M. the duke”—this 
mass of ‘* Wellingtonian Literature,’’ much of it 
good, thoughtful, and true, but much of it feeble, 
and hurriedly cooked up for the demand of the 
moment—perfectly “—— the progress of the 
ordinary publishing trade. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the journals of the entire empire echoed 
the eloquent and sorrowing tributes to the memory 
of the departed which appeared in all the London 
daily papers on the morning after his decease. 
Many of these attracted great and deserved atten- 
tion, being written with a large, strong, deep, and 
true appreciation of the duke’s character and ca- 
reer, and giving graceful and earnest expression to 
the national sense of bereavement. Almost the 
only exceptions to the universal voice of the United 
Kingdom were certain rabid attacks which the 
organs of the Ultramontane faction in Ireland 
directed against the memory of the most illus- 
trious of Irishmen ; but the tone of those effusions 
was so utterly overstrained and morbid that their 
virulence defeated itself, and aroused at least as 
much contempt as indignation. The American 
and Continental journals, speaking generally, did 
justice to the duke. There were excellent articles 
in the periodicals of Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid, 
turning mainly upon the military career of Wel- 
lington ; and it was reserved for the servile press 
of the Elysée to form a miserable exception to the 
honorable justice and fairness of European jour- 
nalism. But the remnants of the independent 
press of Paris made noble, ample, and generous 
atonement for the spiteful and vindictive littleness 
of the usurper’s tools. The Journal des Débats, in 
particular, published an elaborate essay upon the 
duke, his character as a warrior and a statesman, 
by one of its regular writers, M. John Lemoine, 
which has been rivalled but by a very few of our 
best and most thoughtful estimates. M. Lemoine 
understands the English people better, perhaps, 
than any Frenchman who ever wrote on us be- 
fore ; and he speaks of us impartially, and in the 
most genial and cosmopolitan spirit. His estimate 
of Wellington, and his ad between Welling- 
ton and Peel, are calm, comprehensive, full of a 
certain placid and lucid thoughtfulness, and in 
their main features unquestionably true. There 
are, however, certain opinions—particularly those 
having reference to some points in the character 
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and career of Sir Robert Peel—which, if recon- 
sidered by the writer, would probably be amended. 
The Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill was carried 
by the Duke of Wellington against his own opinion 
of its moral and abstract propriety ; but the repeal 
of the corn-laws was carried by Sir Robert Peel in 
deference to his own strong and earnest convic- 
tions of the wisdom and necessity of the measure 
—convictions ne formed by profound study 
of the subject, and, when formed, carried out at a 
sacrifice of party ties and ancient friendships, and 
in the face of a howl of execration from men of his 
own caste and social position which would have 
utterly daunted any statesman not endowed with 
the purest, the noblest, and the most heroic moral 
resolution. M. Lemoine has yet to learn the mar- 
tyrdom which Sir Robert Peel endured for his 
opinions. In all other respects, however, the ar- 
ticle is of very high merit—acute and candid, with 
quaint and pungent points very neatly put, and 
altogether with a pleasant spirit and savor which 
are most characteristic of the accomplished writer. 
At the entreaty of many British residents in Paris, 
M. Lemoine has rewritten his essay in English— 
and, with the exception of here and there aslightly 
unidiomatic phrase, very excellent English it is. 
As the flood of literary and political discus- 
sion about the career aa character of the duke 
began to subside, the question of his funeral pre- 
sented itself to the public mind, and numberless 
were the proposals and suggestions which over- 
flowed the columns of the press. The lying-in- 
state was the first matter discussed, and West- 


minster-hall was the favorite spot indicated. A 
procession, upon a scale including all the members 
of both Houses of Parliament, was also strongly 


recommended. Indeed, there were no bounds to 
the extent to which some letter and pamphlet 
writers seemed disposed to go. At length, after 
nearly six weeks of irregular discussion, the cab- 
inet appeared to have suddenly changed its mind 
as to consulting the Legislature on the arrange- 
ments of the funeral; and official announcements 
were made, settling the main points, and were 
shortly followed by others fixing the date and pro- 
pounding the details of the ceremonial to be ob- 
served. There is doubtless room for difference of 
opinion on various features of the plan which has 
been adopted ; but it is generally acknowledged 
that the government have, to the best of their 
ability, organized the most elaborate and splendid 
public interment which a nation ever bestowed 
upon its most illustrious servants or its truest sons. 
Here we draw our biography to a close. What 
follows is the contemporary description and record 
of the closing scene of all; and to that deeply in- 
teresting narrative we now commend the reader. 


[See Living Age, No. 451.] 
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Aut bring their tribute to his name—from her 
Who wears the crown, to him who plies the spade 
Under those windows where his corpse is laid, 
Taking its rest at last from all those years of stir ; 


Years that remoulded an old world in roar 
And furnace-fires of strife—with hideous clang 
Of battle-hammers ; where en | loudest rang, 
His clear, sharp voice was hi that ne’er will be 
heard more. 


Courts have a seemly sorrow for such loss ; 
Cabinets politic regret ; the great 
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Will miss his punctual presence at their state— 
The shade of such eclipse even lowly hearths will 
cross. 


But I, a jester, what have I to do 
With greatness or the grave? The man and theme, 
The comment of my page may ill beseem : 

So be it—yet not less do I pay tribute true. 


For that in him to which I would bow down 
Comes not of honors heaped upon his head, 
Comes not of orders on his breast outspread— 

Nor yet of captain’s nor of councillor’s renown. 


It is that all his life example shows 
Of reverence for duty ; where he saw 
Duty commanding word or act, her law 
With him was absolute, and brooked no quibbling 
glose. 


He followed where she pointed ; right ahead— 
Unheeding what might sweep across his path, 
The cannon’s volley, or the people’s wrath ; 

No hope, howe’er forlorn, but at her call he led. 


Hard as a blade so tempered needs must be, 

And, sometimes, scant of courtesy, as one 

Whose life has dealt with stern things to be done, 
Not wide in range of thought, nor deep of subtlety ; 


Of most distrustful ; sparing in discourse ; 

Himself untiring, and from all around 

Claiming that force which in himself he found— 
He lived and asked no love, but won respect perforce. 


And of respect, at last, came love unsought, 
But not repelled when offered ; aud we knew 
That this rare sternness had its softness too, 
That woman’s charm and grace upon his being 
wrought ; 


That underneath the armor of his breast 
Were springs of tenderness—all quick to flow 
In sympathy with childhood’s joy or woe ; 
That children climbed his knees, and made his arms 
their nest. 


For fifty of its eighty years and four 

His life has been before us ; who but knew 

The short, spare frame, the eye of piercing blue, 
The eagle beak, the finger reared before 


In greeting? Well he bore his load of years, 

As in his daily walk he paced along 

To early prayer, or, ’mid the admiring throng, 
Passed through Whitehall to counsel with his peers. 


He was true English—down to the heart’s core ; 
His sternness and his softness English both ; 
Our reverence and love grew with his growth, 

Till we are slow to think that he can be no more. 


Peace to him! Let him sleep near him who fell 
Victor at Trafalgar ; by Nelson’s side 
Wellington’s ashes fitly may abide. 

Great _— heart! Hail to thee, and fare- 
* well! 
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Gone ! and the world may never hear again 
The grand old music of thy wondrous speech, 
Striking far deeper than the mind could reach 

Into the heart and purposes of men ! 


Gone! and the helm that in thy Roman hands 
Drove the stout vessel through the blinding storm, 
Scarce to a feebler guidance will conform, 

When waves beat high, and ropes break, strand by 

strand. 


Gone ! we are like old men whose infant eyes 
Familiar were with some vast pyramid— 
Even as we gaze, earth yawns, and it is hid— 

A low wide desert mocks the empty skies ! 





A PLAGIARISM 


A PLAGIARISM BY DISRAELI. 


fur London wits are making themselves merry 
over the discovery that the remarks made b 
Disraeli in the House of Commons, on the deat 
of the Duke of Wellington, were stolen from a 
speech of Thiers on the death of Marshal St. Cyr. 
The London News says : 

In his “‘ Curiosities of Literature,’’? Mr. Disraeli 
senior tells us:—‘*Some authors have practised 
singular impositions upon the public,” and he then 
goes on to quote the case of Varillas, the French 
historian, who ‘‘enjoyed for some time a great 
reputation in his country” as ‘a writer who had 
negra the inmost recesses of the Cabinet.” 

ut, alas for Varillas and his reputation! other 
scholars proved him to be a plagiarist and an in- 

enious literary forger, ‘‘ and the public were un- 
leceived,’’ 

The father of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
o- further declares ‘that a large volume 
might be written on literary impostors,’’ and their 
modes of deception—and he dilates upon the fact 
that ‘* we have had both forgers and purloiners, as 
well as other more obvious impostors, in our re- 
public of letters.”” Mr. Izaak Disraeli’s chief in- 
stances, however, relate rather to the class of liter- 
ary forgers than to literary thieves—rather to the 
constructive impostors than to those whom blunt 
Sam Johnson describes in his dictionary as ‘‘ book- 
stealers or book-thieves—who father another man’s 
works upon themselves—thieves in literature who 
steal the thoughts of others.” 


PARALLEL 


It is not that a great general must be an engineer 
—a geographer—learned in human nature—adroit 
in the management of men—that he must be able to 
fulfil the highest duty of a minister of state, and then 
to descend to the humblest office of a commissary and 
a clerk ; but he has to display all this knowledge and 
to exercise all those duties at the same time, and 
under extraordinary circumstances. At every mo- 
ment he has to think of the eve and of the morrow— 
of his flank and of his rear—he has to calculate at the 
same time the state of the weather and the moral 
qualities of men ; and all those elements that are per- 
petually changing he has to combine, sometimes under 
overwhelming heat, sometimes under overpowering 
cold—oftentimes in famine, and frequently amidst the 
roar of artillery. (Hear, hear.) Behind all these 
circumstances there is ever present the image of his 
country, and the dreadful alternative whether that 
country is to welcome him with laurel or with cypress. 
(Hear, hear.) Yet those images he must dismiss 
from his mind, for the general must not only think, 
but think with the rapidity of lightning ; for on a 
moment more or less depends the fate of the most 
beautiful combination—and a moment more or less is 
& question of glory or of shame. (Hear, hear.) Un- 


questionably, sir, all this may be done in an ordinary . 


manner, by an ordinary man, as every day of our 
lives we see that ordinary men may be successful 
ministers of state, successful authors, and successful 
speakers—but to do all this with genius is sublime. 
(Hear, hear.) To be able to think with vigor, with 
depth, and with clearness in the recesses of the cabi- 
net, is a great intellectual demonstration ; but to 
think with equal vigor, clearness and depth, amidst 
the noise of bullets, appears to me the loftiest exercise 
and the most complete triumph of human faculties, 
aaa, Disraeli on the Duke of Wellington, 
52. 


‘* We will not add a word to diminish the effect 
that must attend the bare notice of this impudent 
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| Embalmed, therefore, in the Curiosities of Dis- 
lracli the Father, we find the names and deeds of 
Gemell Carreri, George Psalmanazar, Lauder, 
Annius of Viterbo, Macpherson, and the great 
literary Jew impostor, Benjamin of Todela. Of 
such men our author discourses at some length, 
and with much gusto—amusing his readers b 

many ingenious scraps and facts gleaned industri- 
ously to illustrate Bis theme. But all his in- 
stances illustrate rather dishonest literary mono- 
manias than degrading literary thefts. 

When a new edition of the ‘* Curiosities of Lit- 
erature” is required to satisfy the cravings of pub- 
lic appetite for such knowledge rechauffée, we may 
expect to find within the book another illustration 
of the least favorable portion of the subject—that 
is, if Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, our present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, should not happen again to 
be the editor of the publication. The illustration 
we refer to occurs in the Globe of last evening, 
and runs as follows : 

“It may possibly be true, as Mr. Disraeli in- 
formed the House of Commons last night, that 
‘ fortune favors those who are at once inventive and 
patient.’ As to invention, the less perhaps that 
we say of that, the better. But few will dispute 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s claim to the 

raise of extraordinary patience, when they recol- 
ect his exposition of the military character in last 
night’s oration on the late Duke of Wellington, 
and compare it with the original in the following : 
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An engineer, a geographer, a man of the world, a 
metaphysician, knowing men, knowing how to govern 
them, an administrator in great things, a clerk in 
small—all these things it is necessary to be, but these 
are as yet nothing. All this vast knowledge must be 
exercised on the instant, in the midst of extraordinary 
circumstances. At every moment you may think of 
the yesterday and the morrow ; of your flank and of 
your rear. Calculate at the same time on the atmos- 
phere and on the temper of your men ; and all these 
elements, so various and so diverse, which are cease- 
lessly changing and renewed, you must combine in 
the midst of cold, heat, hunger, bullets. 


Farther off, and behind them, is the spec- 
tacle of your country, with laurel or with cypress. 
But all these images and ideas must be banished and 
set aside, for you must think, and think quickly— 
one minute too much, and the fairest combination has 
lost its opportunity, and, instead of glory, it is shame 
which awaits you. All this undoubtedly is compati- 
ble with mediocrity, like every other profession ; one 
can also be a middling poet, a middling orator, a mid- 
dling author ; but this done with genius is sublime. 


. . . To think in the quiet of one’s cabinet clearly, 
strongly, nobly, this undoubtedly is great ; but to think 
as clearly, as strongly, as nobly, in the midst of car- 
nage and fire, is the most perfect exercise of the 
human faculties. —M. Thiers on the Marshal Gouvion 
de St. Cyr, 1829, quoted in the Morning Chronicle 
of July 1, 1848. 


| and vulgar theft. Even while the Chancellor of 
: the Reckequer was in the act of speaking, many 





of his audience must have been struck by the 
studied fulsetto of his tone, the meretricious glitter 
of his rhetoric, the utter absence of that broad 
and genial warmth which, as one might have 
thought, would have risen, unbidden, to the lips 
of the eulogist of Wellington. Felix opportunitate 
mortis. At least the duke was spared witnessing 
this ignominy. 

The Duke of Wellington had experienced the 
vicissitudes of either fortune, and his calamities 
were occasionally scarcely less conspicuous than 
the homage which he ultimately secured. He 
was pelted bya mob. Ile braved the dagger of 
Cantillon. The wretched no yg even accused 
him of peculation. But surely it was the last re- 
finement of insult that his funeral oration, pro- 
nounced by the official chief of the English Parlia- 
ment, should be stolen word for word from a trashy 
panegyric on a second-rate French Marshal, 





Kathay; a Cruise in the China’ Seas. By W. 
Hastines Macautay. G. P. Putnam & Co., New 
York. 


Just the thing to slip into your pocket as you 
take your seat in the morning train for Albany or 
Boston. A pleasant book to dream over during 


the long day, the changing of the car-wheels keep- | § 


ing up a running accompaniment to your rapid 
thoughts. There is always a charm in narratives 
of voyages in the Indian seas. The mind leaps 
over the book into warm and sunny imaginings of 
a sail among innumerable dark-green spice islands, 
with bright skies and crimson birds, and canoes 

ddled by handsome and scantily-clad natives, 

inging fruits, flowers, and fantastic shells. Mr. 
Macaulay can do more than excite us to a voyage 
in the dream ocean. He met with some marked 
adventures which are well described. We quote a 
specimen :— 


BLOWING UP OF A PORTUGUESE FRIGATE. 


Our anchorage in the Typa was the same we had 
occupied on our first visit, and was very eligible, 
being protected by the Typa island from the sea. Upon 
the point of this island nearest to us stood a fort 
named after the island ; and a little more thana 
eable’s length from our moorings lay the Portuguese 
frigate, Donna Maria Segunda, of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by Captain Francisco d’ Assis e Silva. 

Affairs had been pursuing their usual routine, 
when, upon the evening of the twenty-eighth of Octo- 
ber, a boat boarded us from the frigate, under charge 
of an officer, who brought an invitation from Captain 
D’ Assis to join with him on the twenty-ninth in the 
celebration of the birth-day of the king consort of 
Portugal, upon which occasion it was his intention to 
dress his ship, and fire a national salute at meridian. 
Of course an assent was given ; and accordingly at 
eight o’clock the next morning, everything having 
been previously prepared, we broke stops with the 
frigate, and, thus bedecked, both vessels made a gal- 
lant show. 

We had dressed perpendicularly, whilst she had 
her flags fore and aft, running up to her flying jib- 
boom from the water, and down to the gaff on her 
mizzen. The frigate had been newly painted, and 
looked upon this occasion exceedingly well, her neat 
appearance being the subject of general remark. 

e lay thus, side by side, until meridian, when she 
fired a well-timed salute, in which we joined ; and 
everything remained quiet, until about twenty min- 
utes past two, when a report was heard resembling 
the discharge of a whole broad-side of double-shotted 
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guns, and a shock communicated as though we had 
received their contents. 

The water was forced through the air-ports, splashed 
over the spar-deck, and dashed down the hatches, 
The first and general impression was that the frigate 
had fired into us. On rushing upon deck, nothing 
could be distinguished, for we were completely envel- 
oped in a dense cloud of flame and smoke. Fora 
minute or two nothing could be determined. At 
length an old quartermaster sung out, ‘‘ The frigate 
has blown up!’ [ascended the poop, and looking 
towards her moorings, saw all that remained of the 
**Donna Maria Segunda’’—a part of her stern-frame 
just above the water, and burning. Where once had 
pointed her tall spars, so proudly decked with the 
flags of all nations, no trace remained. She was the 
most complete wreck that could be imagined. The 
water was covered for acres with her fragments, and 
her masts and spars were shivered to splinters. 

Our boats were instantly alongside the wreck, and 
took from it, and picked out of the water, ten persons 
in all, of whom two were Chinamen. Amongst these 
was the young officer who boarded us the previous 
evening, with the invitation to join in the celebration 
—a fine-looking man. He had been drawn from 
under the capstan, which had been blown aft—was 
horribly mutilated, and had doubtless nearly all his 
bones broken, besides sustaining internal injuries. 
He died like a hero upon our quarter-deck, without a 
roan. 

The crew of the Donna Maria was said to have been 
composed of two hundred and forty souls ; but there 
were some sick in the hospital at Macao, and a few 
absent on leave and duty. They had, however, some 
Chinese on board, not mustered as the crew, carpen- 
ters, and other artisans, and some prisoners from a 
French bark, the ‘‘ Chili.”’ I consider the number killed 
by this catastrophe may be fairly set down as two 
hundred ! 

The commandant, d’ Assis, perished with his vessel. 
His body was found two days after, dragging astern, 
he having been blown through the stern port and 
caught inasail. His remains were carried to Macao, 
and buried with military honors, our officers assisting 
atthe ceremony. [lis son, 2 young aspiranté, oF 
midshipman, was ashore at the time. A lieutenant 
was in charge of the ‘* Typa Fort,’’ and the sufgeon 
in Macao, at their hospital. The other officers were 
principally on board the frigate. 

Our commander, with others, had received an invi- 
tation to dine on board, but the time had been fortu- 
nately postponed. 

At the precise moment of the explosion on board 
the ‘* Donna Maria,’’ we were probably as near a8 it 
would have been possible to have been in our relative 
moorings, lying broadside on, but a little astern of 
her ; our starboard battery could have been brought 
to bear a point forward of the beam ; and this very 
proximity was doubtless the cause of our escaping 
serious injury. Two of her heavy guns passed en- 
tirely over us, clearing our royal masts, and falling 
into the water about twenty feet on our port beam. 
Our main deck awning was spotted, as if a shower #f 
blood had passed over it. Some shot, pieces of lead, 
fragments of spars, and the brains and entrails of the 
sufferers were lodged in the tops, and other parts of 
our ship. The gig was stove, but her keeper escaped 
without injury ; another boat-keeper was not so for- 
tunate, an iron bolt striking him on the knee, and 
maiming him for life. 

A gun carriage was thrown past us into the fort, 
breaking through the roof, and falling directly in the 
place where an officer had been seated writing but a 
few moments before. 

After the explosion a number of smaller ones took 
place, and then the remains of the ill-fated frigate 
burned to the water’s edge. 





Her magazine was said to have contained eighteen 
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thousand pounds of powder. Three hundred barrels 
of sixty pounds each, for which orders came out in a 
few. days later, to be stowed in the magazine in Macao, 
and the frigate to proceed to Lisbon. 

The disaster was attributed to design. The gunner 
was said to have fired the magazine for revenge. 

It was said that, only a few days previous, he had 
been severely reprimanded by the captain, for some 
neglect of duty, and that the captain had pulled his 
beard 


Afterwards he told his messmates that he could not 
survive such an indignity, that he was an old man, 
and had not long to live, but when he died, others 
should die too. 

This is the way the Portuguese account for the loss 
of the vessel and her crew. 

Out of all those picked up, but one survived! Our 
own escape can only be attributed to the protecting 
hand of that Providence, without whose knowledge 
not even the smallest sparrow can fall to the ground 
unnoticed. 





ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


Just before he died, and after his recovery was 
despaired of, one of his — approached his 
bed-side, and asked how he found himself. ‘I feel 
like the Jackdaw in the Church Steeple,” was the 
strange reply. The physician withdrew sadly from 
the bedside to another part of the room, where 
some members of the family were standing to- 
gether, and, shaking his head, confessed his ap- 
prehensions that the brain of the dying statesman 
was affected, that the stately oak was perishing at 
the top. He could see no method in the answer 
which his question had received. One of the ladies 
. who knew Mr. Webster better, did not 

lieve his mind was wandering, and, quietly step- 
ping to the bed-side, asked him what he meant b 
saying he felt like the Jackdaw in the Chure 
Steeple. “ Why Cowper; don't you remember ?”’ 
was the reply. She did remember Cowper's 
delightful translation of one of Vincent Bourne's 
little poems, entitled The Jackdaw. I send youa 
copy of the verses, which some of your readers 
may have forgotten or never read, that they may 
perceive the perfect fitness and point of the reply : 


THE JACKDAW. 
There is a bird, who, by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. 
Look up—your brains begin to swim, 
*T is in the clouds—that pleases him, 
He chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree show, 
That occupy mankind below, 
Secure and at his ease. 


You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises 

If he should chance to fall. 
No ; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 
He sees that this great round a-bout, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
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Church, army, physic, law, 
Its custom and its businesses, 
Ts no concern at all of his, 
And says—what says he ?—Caw ! 


Thrice happy bird ! I too, have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 





Mr. Macavtay’saddress to the constituency of Edin- 

burgh has attracted attention as well from its eloquence 

as political tone. (It may be remembered that the 

distinguished gentleman is just recovering from an 

illness which it was feared would prove fatal.) He 

professes himself unable to foresee from the language 

held by the members of the government what their 

conduct will be on the subject of Protection ; but he 

thinks he can predict that the reform effected by Sir 

Robert Peel is safe. Personally he (Macaulay) is ear- 

nest in favor of Free Trade, and is prepared to go 

further towards universal suffrage than he once thought 

it possible he should. He says: 

**T tell you, that in those Colonies which have been 

planted by our race—and when I say Colonies, I speak 

as well of those which have separated from us as those 
which still remain united to us—you know that in our 
Colonies the condition of the laboring man has long 
been far more prosperous than in any part of the old 

world. Everywhere the desert is receding before the 
advancement of the flood of human life and civilization ; 
and in the mean time those who are left behind find 

abundance, and never endure those privations, which, 

in old countries, too often befall the laboring classes. 

And why has not the condition of our laborers been 
equally fortunate? Simply, as I believe, on account 
of the great distance which separates our country from 
the new, unoccupied, and uncultivated fertile part of 
the world, and on account of the expense of traversing 
that distance. 

**Science, however, is abridged, and is abridging 
that distance ; science has diminished and is dimin- 
ishing that expense. Already New Zealand is nearer 
for all practical purposes than New England was to 
the Puritans, who fied thither from the tyranny of 
Laud. Already the coasts of North America, Halifax, 
Boston, and New York, are nearer to England than, 
within the memory of persons now living, the Island 
of Skye and the county of Donegal were to London. 
Already emigration is beginning, if I rightly under- 
stand, to produce the same effect here which it has 
produced on the Atlantic States of the Union. And do 
not imagine that our countryman who goes abroad is 
altogether lost to us. Even if he go from under the 
dominion and protection of the English flag, and settle 
himself among a kindred people, still he is not alto- 
gether lost to us, for, under the benignant system of 
free trade, he will still remain bound to us by close 
ties. [Cheers.] If he ceases to be a neighbor, he is 
still a benefactor and a customer. Go where he may, 
if you will but uphold that system inviolate, it is for 
us that he is turning the forests into corn-fields on the 
banks of the Mississippi ; it is for us he is tending his 
sheep and preparing his fleece in the heart of Austra- 
lia ; and in the mean time it is from us he receives the 
commodities which are produced with vast advantage 
in an old society, where t masses of capital are 
accumulated. is candlesticks, and his pots and pans 
come from Birmingham ; his knives from Sheffield ; 
the light cotton jacket which he wears in summer 
comes from Manchester ; and the good cloth coat 
which he wears in winter comes from Leeds ; and in 
return he sends us back what he produces in what 
was once a wilderness—the good flour out of which is 
made the large loaf which the Englishman divides 
among his children.’? [Cheers.] At this point the 








speaker was unable to proceed, from exhaustion. 





From the Christian Observer. 
A FEW WORDS FOR COUNTRY CLERGYMEN. 


‘«T nope,” said my college tutor, as he finished 
sharpening his pen-knife on a small whetstone, ‘I 
hope that you will not let the edge get blunt.” 
The tutor was speaking, not of the knife in his 
hand, which only supplied him with his metaphor, 
but of the mind and intellect of his auditor. ‘It 
is quite painful,’’ he continued, ‘* to see how many 
imen, when they go down to their curacies, and 
get into a country life, seem to lose the brightness 
und the keenness of their minds; rist accumu- 
lates, which is never wiped away; no exercises 
are encountered which may sharpen the edge of 
thought. The intellectual interest is dulled, and 
the intellectual powers are blunted.” To this 
effect were the observations made some fifteen 
years ago, as we stood conversing in the oriel- 
window which overlooked the college gardens ; 
and, as it seems to me, they werenot made with- 
out reason. 

I imagine that many of your readers are country 
clergymen, as, indeed, I am one myself; and, far 
from thinking that I shall appear uncivil, I fully 
expect that they will in general agree with me in 
thinking that there is abundant ground for such 
observations as I have here repeated. I know, 
and they know, how much there is in our position 
and course of life which tends to dim the bright- 
ness and blunt the edge of our mental faculties. 
If a hint upon the subject should supply in any 
quarter a warning and a stimulus, [ think a service 
will be rendered, not only to the individual, and to 
the society in which he may mingle, but to the 
cause to which he has consecrated his powers and 
his life. I look upon the matter thus: We have 
devoted our faculties, our energies, our powers of 
mind, whatever they are, to the highest and 
nublest of all objects, the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ and of God; and it, 
therefore, surely becomes a matter of conscience, 
that what we have thus devoted should be worth 
something ; that the contribution should be as 
valuable, and the instrument as efficient, as we 
can manage to make it. This, of course, is the 
meaning of the education which is required, and 
of the previous mental exercises through which it 
is necessary to pass. But it is when those pre- 
liminary exercises are completed, that our own 
responsibility more distinctly begins. I eannot 
help thinking that, in regard to the special point 
which I have in view, that responsibility is often 
little felt. 

Let us note the ordinary career of the country 
clergyman, and observe the influence of his posi- 
tion and life, and the manner in which it tells 
upon the mind. A man goes down, as it is called, 
into the country, takes his curacy, and in due 
time gets his living, marries and settles. I am not 
supposing one of those painful cases, which, alas! 
are too often witnessed, in which the sacred pro- 
fession is united with an evidently worldly life ; 
but one of those which, we are thankful to believe, 
are fur more common, that of a quiet, serious, 
estimable, and pious man, desirous of serving God 
in bis own place and calling, and being of use in 
this evil world. Accordingl , he addicts himself 
to the work of his parish, his services, his poor 
people, his schools, Still, as the weeks and years 

round, he revolves in the same narrow circle, 
and treads the same round of oft-repeated duties. 
He sees the same faces, and grows ituated to 
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the same mental and moral atmosphere. By his 
situation, his calling, his ever-recurring occupa- 
tions, his domestic habits, and, perhaps, by the 
narrowness of his means, he finds himself separated 
to a great degree from the world of action and of 
stirring thought. He withdraws in a great meas- 
ure from what is called general society, and, in 
so doing, escapes many snares and welll distrac- 
tions, and much waste of time; but also loses 
many points of contact with the minds of others, 
and the movements of the world, by which thought 
might have received an impulse, and the faculties 
of the mind been stimulated. Among those with 
whom he associates, there are probably few whose 
intercourse can have any effect of the kind; and 
the persons by whom his attention as a pastor is 
usually engaged are at a dead level of education 
and intelligence, very far below his own. Books 
are a refuge for him; but somehow or other, 
whenever we meet him, he tells us that he has no 
time to read. The fact is, that his several calls of 
duty do not seem absolutely to require it; and 
some domestic or parochial occupation is always 
at hand, to fill up the few hours contained within 
the circle of a day. The mind, not being turned 
by circumstances or the influence of others into 
any particular line of study or inquiry, is slow to 
select any for itself; so the grave books on the 
study shelves still stand waiting (they may be 
opened at any time) ; and the few publications of 
the day, which a book-club may place on the table 
of the sitting-room, have to be ‘* sent on,’’ before 
they are half read. Yet the daily duties of the 
pastoral calling are themselves, it may be thought, 
sufficient exercises, and task the powers of the 
mind. To a certain extent it isso; and yet even 
these come often to be performed with little effort, 
and but faintly rouse the energies of the mind. 
At first, to write a sermon, to minister to a sick 
person, to converse with a cottager, to teach in a 
school, were undertakings for which the mind was 
obliged to rouse itself in earnest; and prepare 
itself, as for a work of novelty and difficulty. But, 
as time goes on, the man gets into the habit of it, 
and he may be heard, again and again, saying the 
same things in the same way. Tle seems to find 
little opportunity for ‘speaking wisdom among 
those that are perfect,’ and sees before him a 
people who “ have need that one teach them again 
which be the first principles of the oracles of God.’’ 
Nothing seems very urgently to call upon him to 
extend his range of thought, or gain deeper views 
of the meaning of Scripture. The same great 
truths have not yet penetrated the dulness of the 
peasant mind, and require to be again and again 
instilled. The mind too readily yields to the 
temptation, and Saturday-made sermons reproduce 
the same bold outlines of truth, with the same 
associations of ideas and language, betraying the 
absence of real pains and conscientious exertion of 
the mental powers. Then the private intercourse 
with the souls of others has a continual tendency 
to narrow itself into one beaten track. There are 
certain people who seem to have a special claim 
upon their minister, and to lie waiting in his way. 
He gets into the regular habit of reading to old 
So-and-so, and old So-and-so never dies ; and when 
the sick have been visited, and the people who 
expect notice have received it, it is found that the 
allotted time has been expended. Hence, a limited 
class of minds, and those the most friendly in their 
dispositions or the most feeble from their circum- 





stances, come gradually to absorb the attention, 
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and that spirit and energy are not awakened, 
which would be aroused by conflict with the bold 
avowal of opposite sentiments, and by dealing 
with the idiosyncrasies of various and active 
minds. Indeed, the respect which is entertained 
for the clergyman’s position, and the general 
sense of the opinions which he is expected to 
maintain, surround him with a kind of repellent 
atmosphere, which too often represses the expres- 
sion of the genuine sentiments of those with whom 
he converses, and prevents his contact with men 
as they really are ; and this, I suppose, must be 
the reason why those who ought to be best 
acquainted with human character are often re- 
marked upon as being singularly deficient in that 
kind of knowledge. 

These are the influences and the tendencies of 
the country clergyman’s life ; and I am afraid that 
the issue must be stated in plain language to be, 
that he is apt to get somewhat dull, gradually to 
drop the habit of mental exertion, ale to a 
the spirit and energy, the liveliness and vigor, of 
his mind—in fact, to “‘let the edge get blunt.’’ 
I do not mean to say that he is a duller man than 
his neighbors ; quite the contrary; his talk will 
not be of bullocks, and something of an intellectual 
cast may be expected in his conversation. But I 
am not looking at the requirements of general 
society, but at the requirements of his duties and 
position. I do not want the intellectualism of the 
‘*Common room,” or of the literary circle, nor 
anything else that, to the minister of Christ, would 
be trifling or ensnaring. The man in question has 
given himself to the Coil, Whatever he can do, 
whatever he can be, is devoted to His work and 
His objects. But is that a reason why what he 
does should be poorer, and what he is should be 
feebler, than would be the case if the making of 
his own fortune and the success of his own career 
were the objects of which he was in pursuit? The 
hest that can be brought is needed. The duties 
cannot be efficiently discharged without real exer- 
tion and energetic application of mind; in one 
word, without pains. The position cannot be 
adequately filled but by a man who has exercised 
and improved himself to the utmost. And it is 
the deficiency of this which we deplore. We are 
grieved to hear sermons and speeches maintainin 
it may be, the truth, and dilating on the Gani 
but evincing that no pains have been taken, and 
to observe a tone of mind which betrays the fact 
that the habits of mental exertion have been 
abandoned. 

I am not urging upon myself and my brethren 
that we ought to be clever ; but I am urging that 
we ought to be conscientious ; and the conscien- 
tious man, who knows himself to be employed in 
the Lord's service, will desire to do what he does 
in the best manner that he can. But I feel that I 
have descanted long enough upon my subject, and 
possibly with an appearance of presumptuous lec- 
turing. I therefore hasten to conclude, by sub- 
mitting (especially to my younger brethren) one 
or two practical suggestions in counteraction of 
those tendencies of our position to which I have 
adverted. 

1. In the preparation of sermons, lectures, and 
public addresses, let us consider ourselves as pro- 
vided with a valuable opportunity, as well as ap- 
pealed to by a solemn call, for the exercise and 
improvement of our faculties and the exertion of 
whatever powers we possess. Every such prep- 
aration does in fact invite us to the investigation 
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of some distinct subject of high interest and im- 
rtance ; to the accurate study of some pass 
in the word of God; to the closer observation of 
human nature; to larger and more connected 
views of revealed truth ; to a fuller apprehension 
of the mind of the Spirit in some particular or 
other. It may, indeed, be true that all this 
trouble may be avoided, and yet no one have the 
right or the inclination to complain; that, i 
keeping to the most obvious views, and the well- 
worn commonplaces which suggest themselves of 
their own accord, we may produce a very respect- 
able sermon; and one not without profit to our 
hearers, But then we refuse our appointed ex- 
ercise ; we waste the means of improvement ; and 
if not in any one particular instance, yet, on the 
whole and in the long run, the difference is in- 
evitably felt, and a failure of impression and suc- 
cess will not only naturally follow, but,-in m 
opinion, must be judicially inflicted ; for we shall 
not have done what we could, and shall have 
offered unto the Lord our God of that which hath 
cost us nothing. Some one may think that what 
has been advanced would tend to fill our sermons 
with learned dissertations and profound discus- 
sions ; but such a person would little apprehend 
the real nature of that exertion of mind which is 
advocated. A large part of it consists in the 
labor of selection and adaptation. He who should 
remorselessly inflict upon his audience all the in- 
formation which he had collected, and the whole 
rocess of thought which his own mind had fol- 
owed, would escape more than half his work ; 
which consists to so great a degree in treating 
every subject with a constant reference to the 
actual state of those who are to be addressed, in 
using only those results of our studies which will 
be suited to their understanding and available for 
their use, in throwing that which we select into 
the form most likely to succeed, choosing the most 
forcible expressions, and translating often into 
simpler idioms the language in which our own 
ideas naturally attire themselves ; and, above all, 
in compelling our various and discursive thoughts 
to bear with concentrated power upon one great 
object—the ministration of free salvation and 
spiritual life in Christ Jesus. 

2. In our private dealings with our people, it 
will be well to aim at holding intercourse with 
persons in as great a variety of mental condition as 
we conveniently can. I have already remarked 
that our attention has a tendency to be absorbed 
by the well-disposed, the humble, the aged, and 
sick ; but we ought not to allow it to be absorbed 
by them. These, of course, must engage the 
greatest part of our time; but we ought to use 
every possible opportunity of ministerial contact 
with more active and restive spirits; but to turn 
aside, when we can, from the chambers where 
poverty and weakness produce acquiescence, in 
order to hear the thoughts of those in different cir- 
cumstances who do not think as we could wish, but 
who will tell us what they think. That there is 
much to debar us from such intercourse, I know ; 
but my impression is, that few clergymen seek it 
as earnestly as they ought to do. It may be no 
advantage to my readers, but it will be a relief to 
my own mind, to confess how much I am myself 
saebek by what I am writing. We are bound, I 
think, to take this course, not merely for the sake 
of doing good to the particular individuals, but 
that we may enlarge our knowledge of men’s 





minds, that we may ascertain the tendencies of 
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various conditions and occupations, and under- 
stand the — errors, and temptations of 
those who do not frequently or willingly cross our 
path, but whose cases we have to contemplate in 
our public ministrations. It will sometimes hap- 
pen to a clergyman that he accidentally encoun- 
ters and falls into conversation with a person out 
of his usual line of intercourse, whose temper of 
mind and tone of observation seem to open to him 
a fresh glimpse of what is passing in the minds of 
others; and I am much mistaken if he has not 
found, on those occasions, that a fresh impulse has 
been given to his own thoughts, and fresh applica- 
tions of Divine truth have been suggested to his 
mind. 
There is, still further, one other point on which 
I was about to offer some suggestions ; namely, the 
degree in which habits of study and general read- 
ing should be maintained ; but I see that I have 
been already very long, and feel that I am getting 
tiresome. Alas! after what I have said of our 
ition and habits, what else could be expected? 
ossibly I may become a little brighter before next 
month ; and, in that hope, will reserve my obser- 
vations for the present, as the subject is one on 
which I should be glad to say a little more than I 
can now decently say, after exhausting the patience 
of my reader (if reader I have had) with a practi- 
cal proof of the evil I deplore. —— 





RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES. 


Tue earliest of those remarkable for their con- 
versation whom I have known, was John Randolph, 
self-styled of Roanoke. For the designation was 
of his own making, and stood, to his aristocratic 
propensities, in lieu of a title. He was, civilly, a 

eat democrat; but, socially, anything else. 
his, it will —_ occur to you, is no rare phe- 
nomenon. Yell, it is a bit of republican inconsist- 
ency, no doubt; butwhatthen? ’Tis not making 
things rare that makes them cease to be valued. 
If lords, and earls, and dukes, were plenty among 
us, we democrats would not so run after every 
shadow of nobility that passes us. It is a harmless 
infirmity of our land, whereby I and other,laughers 
at ourselves get, from time to time, much diversion, 
in the midst of many a sad state of public matters. 
Alas! but for the fooleries we see, what consola- 
tion should we have? Pray let them stand. But 
I see you do. 

Randolph, however, to mend the matter, prided 
himself on the possession of royal blood, even of 
two sources ; he claimed to be of the lineage of the 
Tudors, on the one side, and of that of Princess 
Pocahontas, on the other. Upon the latter, as a 
more indigenous, romantic, and (so to speak) nat- 
ural and unsophisticated royalty, that went about 
naked, scalped folks, and perhaps ate them for a 
roast, he especially valued himself. Now, meta- 
ph sically, I cannot explain how a disciple of 

effersonian equality should entertain such a sen- 
timent as the pride of blood ; but so itis; you see 
that they have, since his nomination, been to the 
Herald's college for Mr. Pierce, and gotten him a 
ducal democratic pedigree. He is descended of 
the earls of Northumberland ; he comes of the race 
of Harry Hotspur himself, famous for “riding up a 
hill perpendicular ;’’ and hence, no doubt, his 
break-neck feats of horsemanship upon the pedre- 
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gels of Mexico. In fine, it appears that republi- 
cans hate kings, but love to have a drop of regal 
blood in their veins ; they laugh at lords, but like 
to have some off-shoot of a lordling for their an- 
cestor ; a duke they deride, but try to eke out with 
a ducal escutcheon their candidate’s lamentable 
lack of better public honors. Randolph, then, 
was as rational as the rest of us, 

His person betokened not a little his Indian ex- 
traction. So far merely as it was, by its peculiari- 
ties, the apt auxiliary of his discourse, I must 
sketch it, » adhe often described at a later period, 
when what at first gave him identity had, from 
long indulgence of eccentricities and of a wayward 
temper (made such by disease), passed into an 
— and even a caricature of what origi- 
nally only distinguished him. In his younger 
days his aspect was almost as pleasing as it was 
remarkable. The nearly matchless pencil of Stuart 
has hardly left the faithful lineaments of a coun- 
tenance brighter or handsomer than was that of 
Randolph, which he painted in a portrait which 
used to adorn the library at Bizarre, the seat of 
his brother Richard’s widow. The picture proba- 
bly stiil exists. But all in him was at odds ; Nature 
had been bountiful to him and Fortune profuse ; 
yet the one had denied him a chief gift of the man 
—sex ; and the other had left him a miser; so 
that both seemed to have begun him for a favorite, 
but held their hand too soon and left him un- 
finished. In the same opposition of his fate, he 
who had Stuart for his early limner, had Stansbur 
for his later caricaturist ; and the world, whic 
loves to see the great in their worst semblance, has 
forgotten, like Hamlet’s mother, the hyperion for 
the saiyr. 

He was, indeed, until premature old age and 
disease had shrivelled him, uncommonly handsome. 
His fuce was almost fair enough for a lady’s, and, 
indeed, of a woman-like beauty; eminently ex- 
pressive of either passion or thought, in all their 
fitfullest forms, and lighted up by the absolute blaze 
of'eyes (yet they were black) such as no one who 
ever saw him can fail to recollect as far the most 
brilliant he ever beheld. To these advantages of 
a visage that of itself almost spoke, he joined a 
voice and an utterance the most delicately clear 
that you can imagine. Except that it was, like 
his countenance, too feminine, nothing could ex- 
ceed it, for the purposes of conversation. There, 
unexerted, and managed with the most curious 
art, it flowed in the most silvery sounds along its 
whole scale. Imagine an octave flute touched as 
daintily as possible by the fingers of a consummate 
master ; it was even so that he played upon his 
voice when he talked. The singular tone and qual- 
ity of the organ, its thinness, its fineness, and the 
rare perfection of his articulation, enabled him to 
employ, even in social discourse, without anything 
that y ‘dawante you, a sort of elocution which no 
other could have attempted. In him it seemed 
not merely natural, but the fittest possible vocal 
vehicle for a style of conyeying his ideas which 
was altogether hisown. All these things, if at all 
matched with the particular intellectual qualities 
they imply, would, you perceive, make him a 
great artist of dramatic effects and of the whole 
mystery of captivating attention and giving value 
to whatever he said; and, accordingly, he was, 
beyond any one J have ever seen, a master in that 
way. He knew how to convey as much by a word, 
a gesture, a look, as other people by a whole 
oration, Not to listen to him eagerly, as long as 
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he chose, was impossible ; for, like Pope's female 
wit, “ his tongue bewitched as oddly as his eyes.” 
You could no more get away from his spell of 
speech, the thraldom of hearing him, than could, 
in Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” any weddin 
est from the fascination of that strange old 
ellow’s glance and story. Let me not forget to 
mention that he delighted in reading aloud, and 
was incomparable in that rarest of elegant accom- 
plishments. In it, I never heard te likened 
to him but one, who barely approached him—his 
neighbor, Judge Peter Johnston. Randolph’s read- 
ing was a delightful entertainment. It had all the 
effect of the finest and purest stage declamation ; 
and yet it was subdued into almost the simple, 
quiet style of mere conversation. The poets, the 
orators, the essayists, never had a more perfect in- 
terpreter than his tongue. With Shakspeare, he 
would dissolve every listener in tears or convulse 
him in laughter; with Milton, lift you into all 
the solemn rapture of the sublime, and charm your 
ears and your fancy with the melodious wildness 
of Gray, or stir up your understanding with the 
pregnant harmony of Pope’s verse. The last, how- 
ever, came nearest, I think, to being his ‘‘ one 
book ;”’ upon it had he most shaped his thinking 
and modelled his style. . Prose reading was, o 
course, mere play to him ; for how should a divine 
solvist of the keyed horn have any difficulty with 
the penny whistle! Ido not exaggerate when I 
say that by his art he seemed to mend the best 
things, while, by some undefinable charm or in- 
scrutable trick, he gave an interest to the worst. 
T almost think he could have made one of Sam 
Houston’s (old San Jacinto’s) speeches sound like 
something more than the flaming fustian of an un- 
commonly foolish school-boy ; could have made 
Carlyle appear to write English; could have 
rendered Emerson intelligible; Willis vigorous ; 
and even (‘the force of talent could no further 
go’’) have put, now and then, a glimpse of some- 
thing like meaning into Tupper’s ‘* Proverbial Phi- 
losophy.”’ But hold! I grow incredible. 

You are now prepared, I trust, to conceive how 
he talked. He was, until age, pain, and opium 
had soured him and made him fantastic and cyni- 
cal, an admirable colloquist ; easy, yet elegant ; 
fanciful, yet instructive ; by turns discursive and 
epigrammatic ; sometimes all judgment, sometimes 
all paradox ; serious or gay at will; wise, witty, 
or sentimental, as might bs the genius of the hour ; 
he was most various, and yet ever original, or, at 
least, seemed so. For, really, you might have 
met your own most familiar thoughts, in the novel 
garb of manner and expression into which he put 
them, and, instead of recognizing them, you 
would take them for some distinguished strangers 
from some remote and rich realm of the intellect, 
which only he had ever visited. But all this was 
in his more genial time, before disappointed hopes 
of power had embittered, or (as I have said) 
disease blasted him, or his exclusion from the best 
joys of life rankled him into the miser and the 
misanthrope. Afterwards, he grew sad, morose, 
sarcastic, selfish ; lost his pal thn with his 
good spirits, and, of course, with both, the great 
charm of his conversation; which seldom shone 
again, except for a few whom a higher respect ex- 
empted from his caprices and kept unalienated, 
faithful and pitying friends to the last of a life 
that was, after all, abortive ; accomplished, by its 


rsonal happiness ; and sank, towards its close, 
into hardly better than madness—a spectacle for 
fools, and a moral for the wise. 

As to the fund of knowledge on which he dealt 
so well in dialogue and even spent so freely in 
speeches, it appeared to be very large and very 
fine. He certainly seemed, if he was not, a 
scholar, and even a much-accomplished one. His 
public performances, still more than his social con- 
versation, got him that reputation ; for into those 
much more than these he was fond of introducing 
quotations—not rarely Latin ones ; and when he 
would dazzle less, some French and much Shaks- 
peare. Yet I suspect that he was far rather a well- 
read gentleman and much versed in what was, in his 
day, called ‘* Polite Literature’’ (that which has 
supplanted it has very properly dropt the ** polite’’), 
than in any degree nolan. He who on cash 
enough to get some diamonds, and will occasionally 
show one in a crowd like Congress, where there 
are more stone-masons than lapidaries, will easily 
ne for being very rich, even though the jewels may 

é paste, or not hisown. Now, first of all, [ never 
have known a really good scholar who was addicted 
to dealing out scrap-Latin or shreds of any other 
lingo ; quotations have gone out of fashion, except 
among those who can't translate them. Secondly, 
Randolph’s had that mark by which the lack- 
learning of such things may ever be detected ; 
they were always sentences often quoted befure, 
and obviously, therefore, gotten at second-hand, 
not from the original source. Yet there were 
certain things in which a particular taste, a 
special ambition, and a ll en memory made 
him strong. He knew the local and family history 
of Britain better than any man in it; had the 
parliamentary annals at his finger ends; had its 
public history and biography by heart, so far as 
they could be derived from Hume and the memoir- 
writers ; and was well-versed in the good old Eng- 
lish literature, as far up as Spenser. 

I could say much of his public career ; but that 
is not now my theme. So, for the present, I pass 
on to others. 

Tr Sgcretarto. 


Gratran’s First APPEARANCE IN THE House oF 
Commons.—He rose in a house prepared to laugh at 
him, in the face of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning, both 
of whom had treated him with scorn, and with a 
manner and voice much exposed to ridicule every- 
where, but more especially so in an assembly which 
had never been familiarized to it, had no experience 
of the sense and genius by which these defects were 
redeemed, and has, at all times, been remarkable for 
great reluctance in confirming reputations for oratory 
elsewhere obtained. When he rose, curiosity was< 
excited, and one might have heard a pin drop iz, 
that crowded house. It required, indeed, intense 
attention to catch the strange and long, deep-fetcha3 
whisper in which he began ; and I could see the i, 
cipient smile curling on Mr. Pitt’s lips, at the brevity 
and antithesis of his sentences, his grotesque spec ala- 
tions, peculiar and almost foreign accent, and arch 
articulation and countenance. As he procea¢etly . 
however, the sneers of his opponents were softened ; 
into courtesy and attention, and at length settled in’, 
delight and admiration. Mr. Pitt beat time to,.the,, 
artificial but harmonious cadence of his perioda&.any 
Mr. Canning’s countenance kindled at the brightnesg~. 
of a fancy which in glitter fully equalled, in real 
warmth and power far exceeded, his own. Never wae 





fine powers, but little of fame, influence, or even 


triumph more complete.—Lord Holland’s Mxmoizs... 


\ 
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MY 
From Householl Words. 
MY FORTUNE. 


A GREAT many years ago—two-and-twenty years 
to-night—I well remember what a cold, wet night 
it was, with a thick sleet driving against the win- 
dows, and a melancholy, moaning wind creeping 
through the leafless branches. It had been quite 
a sad winter time to us at home—the only sad one 
[ had ever known, for it was just two or three 
weeks after the accident had happened that first 
laid me on my couch, and only a few days before, 
my father had told me that I should never be able 
t» rise from it any more. It had been a heavy 
blow to us all. 

We sat together in the drawing-room all the 
long evening, my father, and my mother, and I— 
my sister Kate had gone the day before to some 
friends of ours in the country. One gets so soon 
used to misfortunes and disappointments when just 
a little time has passed; but, at the first, they are 
often so hard to bear, and I think that never, at 
any time, did I feel such sorrow at the thought 
that I must be an invalid my whole life as I did 
that night. I was only a girl—not fifteen yet ; 
and, at that age, we are so full of bright dreams 
about the future, looking forward with such clear, 
Joyous hopefulness to the world that is just begin- 
ning to open before us, stretching out our hands so 
eagerly to the golden light that we think we see 
in the far distance. It was so hard to have the 
bright view shut out forever, to have the bright 
dreams fade away, to have all the hopes that to 
me had made the thought of life so beautiful torn 
from me forever in one moment. 

I had borne the knowledge of it all quite calmly 

at first ; it was only now that I thought I really 
felt and knew all that I was losing. But, 
ithank God, my life has not been what in my 
‘faithlessness I thought, that night, it would he ; 
tthank God, that the whole bitterness of those few 
heurs’ thought has never come to me, as it did 
tthen, again. 

Early in the evening my father had been reading 

‘to us aloud; but since he ceased, no word had 
‘been spoken in the room. He had been writing 
for the last two hours ; my mother, sitting by the 
‘fire, was reading. The whole house was silent ; 
and, from without, the only sounds that came to us 
were the wind howling through the trees, and the 
cold rain dashing on the windows—hoth cheerless 
sounds enough to hear. It was, indeed, a night 
for melancholy thoughts ; and te one ill and weak 
as I was:then, perhaps it was to be forgiven that, 
thinking of the future and the past, looking back 
upon the happy days that were gone, and forward 
to where:the sunless clouds hung so heavily, I 
should scarcely be able to press back the tears that 
tried to blind me. 

For when awe are very young we shrink so from 
feeling prison-bound ; we pray s» earnestly, that 
if sorrow must come to us, it may rather burst in 
sudden storm upon us, and, passing away, leave 

' the blue sky clear again, than that our whole life 
should be wrapped up in a cold gray shroud, 
through which no deep sorrow-cin ever pierce into 
our hearts—no deep joy ever come to gladden us. 

And in that gray shroud I thought that my life 
was to lie hidden and withered ; and now, while 
as yet it was only closing over me—while with 

, passionate resistance I would still have struggled 
to tear it back, I felt that my hands were bound. 

A little thing will-sometimes serve to divert our 
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thoughts even when they very much engross us; 
and so it was on that night that [ was suddenly 
startled out of the midst of my revery by two 
loud, sharp knocks upon the street door—a sound 
certainly by no means uncommon. And, perhaps, 
if nothing more had followed, I might have fallen 
again into my former thoughts; but, as I lay for a 
few moments listening, the door was opened, and 
then there followed such strange hurried exclama- 
tions—half of surprise, half of alarm—mingled 
with such apparently irresistible bursts of laughter, 
that my first dull interest began rapidly to change 
into a far more active feeling. 

‘*My love, what’s that?” asked my father, 
without looking up. 

‘*T can’t imagine !"’ my mother answered, in a 
puzzled tone, laying down her book. 

Just at this moment we heard a quick step run- 
ning up the stairs, and all our eyes with one ac- 
cord turned to the door, which in two or three 
minutes was burst open, and, to our extreme 
amazement, in rushed our servant, Ann, with a 
little half naked child in herarms. Yes, that little 
creature standing on the step, was the only thing 
to be seen when she had opened the door. 

** Upon my word, this is going too far,’’ my 
father exclaimed, angrily, when we had heard 
Ann's story. ‘It isn’t two months since the 
same trick was played in town. Ann, call Tom to 
get a lantern immediately, and follow me. We 
must make a search ; though, indeed, it's hope- 
less to think of catching any one on such a night 
as this. Whoever has done it is out of reach by 
this time. My dear,” he turned round as he was 
hurrying from the room, ‘* don’t do anything with 
the child until I come back ; I’m afraid she ’s ill,”’ 
and he closed the door. 

I shall never forget what a poor little object it 
was. It had scarcely an atom of clothing on it— 
just a torn old frock, that would hardly hang to- 
gether, and its poor little white shoulders and 
arms were.all bare, and wet with the heavy rain. 
Her pretty fair hair was wet too, but her face was 
what attracted and astonished me most, for, in 
spite of the bitter coldness of the night, it was 
glowing like fire, with a spot of the brightest 
scarlet on each cheek, and her large blue eyes 8» 
unnaturally bright that it was quite painful ty 
look at them. Yet such a sweet face it was! 

My mother made her kneel beside me on my 
couch, and we talked to her, and kissed her, an:l, 
taking off the old wet frock, wrapped my mother's 
shawl around her; but all the time, and though 
she was certainly more than two years old, she 
remained as perfectly unmoved as though she had 
been a little statue, only those great bright eyes 
were fixed upon my face, until I began to get 
absolutely frightened at her. 

In about twenty minutes my father returned 
from his useless search. 

**We can do nothing more to-night,” he said, 
in a tone of considerable vexation, as he joined us 
again. ‘* Poor child, she ’s very feverish, indeed ; 
why, exposure on such a night is enough to kill 
her. My love, you must put her to bed; there ‘s 
no help for it, and [ ‘Il see what I can do for her. 
But really it ’s a little too much to expect that all 
the sick children of the neighborhood are not only 
to be cured for nothing, but to be housed too, by 
the physician.”” And my father left the room to 
change his wet garments, in no very contented 
state of mind. 

My mother put out her hands to lift the child 
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from my side, and then for the first time a moan- 
ing sound broke from her, and leaning forward she 
cuught my dress with her little hands, and held it 
tight, half crying, as if she feared to go away. I 

ressed her to me, and clasped my arms around 

er. I couldn’t help it—and she let me do it, 
and laid down her head upon my bosom, the dear 
child! with that plaintive moaning sound again. 
I was almost weeping myself—half with pity, half 
with love—for I loved her so much already, as we 
love all things that cling to us, all things that— 
wéaker than ourselves—appeal to us for protection. 
And so, for I could not bear that against her will 
she should be made to leave me, still keeping her 
in my arms, I had the couch wheeled into my 
bedroom ; and there, in Kate’s bed we laid her, 
poor little, weary, suffering thing. 

It would be too long to tell you all about her 
illness, for she was ill for many weeks ; how pa- 
tient she was ; how anxious we all were for her ; 
how, in spite of a few cross words, at first, my 
kind father tended her with as much care as ever 
he bestowed upon his wealthiest patient ; how my 
dear mother sat up night after night with her, as 
though she had been her own child; how the 
little thing crept so into all our hearts, that when 
at last one evening my father pronounced her out 
of danger, even his voice was broken with emo- 
oe we were fairly crying—both my mother 
and I, 

Nor will I trouble you with an account of all 
the fruitless search that was made to discover who 
she was, or where she came from ; but one thing I 
must mention, because it perplexed us very much, 
and added to our difficulty in deciding how to dis- 
pose of her. It was this ; that we began to suspect 
—what at first had never entered our heads—that 
she had been stolen, and was not a poor woman’s 


child. It was her own dim recollections of past, 


things that gave rise to this supposition, but the 
fever had so confused all things in her poor little 
head that we never could reach any certainty upon 
the subject. 

Well, the end of it all was that we could not 
part from her, for we had all grown to love her so 
well already, and we knew that if we sent her 
away from us, the only place that would receive 
her was the workhouse. So it was quite settled 
at last that she should stay with us, and because 
she had taken to me so much from the first, they 
pronounced, laughing, that she should be my 
child ; and I was so happy. 

I called her Fortune—Fortune Wildred we bap- 
tized her—that, should she never find her own 
surname, she might, at least, have some proper 
claim to ours. Of course, she must have “y a 
Christian name before ; indeed, she said she re- 
membered it, and declared that it was Willie ; 
but Willie seemed so odd a name to give a little 
girl, that we agreed it would not do, and then I 
chose Fortune. 

My little Fortune—she was so dear £ me, and 
she loved me too so well! Young as ['Was, our re- 
lation to each other became in many things like 
that of mother and child. It was strange that, of 
her own accord, from the first she called me Aunt 
Dinah. And I so soon grew accustomed to the 
title, and so soon, too, fall quite naturally into 
calling her my child, for though yet but a girl in 
years, I was becoming a woman very quickly, as I 
should think must often be the case with those 
who have their destiny in life fixed as early as 
mine was, for I had no other outward change to 





look forward to as most girls have, and all my 
business was to settle down and be content. 

My life, I often think, might have been lonely 
and sad without my ebil!, but with her I was very 
mpy- It was as if I lived again in her, for all 
the hopes and wishes that my illness had crushed 
came into life again, but not for myself now. It 
was for her that 1 dreamed, and hoped, and 
thought—for the little bright-eyed child, who 
loved to lie beside me, with her white arms round 
7 neck, and her soft cheek pressed on mine ; 
who loved—Heaven bless her—to be with me 
always ; who never was so happy as when, even 
for hours, we two would be left alone together, 
and, with the perfect confidence that only children 
have, she would talk to me of all things that came 
in her mind, gladdening my very heart with the 
loving things she said. They all loved her, but 
none as I did, for she loved none of them so well. 
They used to say that I-should spoil her, but I 
never did; she was not made to ie spoiled, my 
little Fortune, my sunny, bright-haired child! 

She was my pupil for the first few years, and 
such dear lessons they were that we used to have 
together—dear to both of us, though most to me! 
She was so good and gentle, so sorry if she ever 
grieved me, so eager to be good and be forgiven 
a —— my heart did not forgive her 
always, even before she asked it—so loving always. 
She never wearied of being with me—the kind 
child—not even when, as happened sometimes, I 
was too ill to bear her childish merriment, and she 
would have to sit quietly in my room, and lower 
her sweet clear voice when she spoke to me, for 
she would hang upon my neck then too, and whis- 

r to me how 4 loved me. Ah, I never shall 

orget it all—I never shall forget how good my 
little Fortune was to me. 

I may as well mention here, that soon after it 
was settled she should stay with us, we had a 
little miniature portrait of her taken, which I 
have worn ever since as a locket round my neck. 
We did this on the chance that it might possibly 
serve on some future day as a means of identifying 
her. Here is the little picture now ; it is so like 
her, as I have seen her a thousand times, with her 
sunny veil of curls around her. 

The years went on, and brought some changes 
with them—one change which was very sad—my 
mother’s death. It came upon us suddenly, at a 
time when we were least thinking of sorrow, for 
when her short illness began we were preparing 
for A sister Kate’s marriage. It was long before 
the gloom and grief that her loss threw upon our 
little hom passed away, for she was dearly 
loved amongst us, and had been a most noble and 
true-hearted woman, 

When Kate had been married about a year, my 
father withdrew from practice, and, to be near her, 
we removed to Derbyshire, and he, and I, and 
Fortune, kept house mm, in a quiet, cheerful way 
together. And so the years went on until my 
child was about seventeen. 

In this new part of the country we had not 
many neighbors with whom we were intimate, but 
there was one family, who, since our first coming, 
had shown us much kindness. Their name was 
Beresford, and they consisted of a father and 
mother, and one son, who was at college. They 


were wealthy people, with a good deal of property 
in the county. When we first knew them T had 








not been without a suspicion—I almost think it 
was a hope—that Arthur Beresford and my For- 
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tune might one day fall in love with one another ; 
but it was not to be, for, as they grew up, I saw 
that there was no thought of more than a common 
friendly love between them ; and, indeed, boys of 
one-and-twenty are generally — with other 
things than falling in love, and girls of seventeen, 
I think, generally suppose that, one-and-twenty is 
too young for them to have anything to do with, 
as no doubt it very often is. So they remained 
friends, and nothing more. 

I remember well Arthur Beresford’s return from 
college two or three months before he came of age, 
und how, on the day after—a bright June morn- 
ing it was—he burst into our drawing-room, with 
the gay exclamation, ‘‘ Here I am, Aunt Dinah, 
and free for the next four months!” and coming 
up to me, took both my hands in his, and looke 
so gay, and so happy, and so handsome, that it 
did me good only to look at him. He was in very 
high spirits, indeed, for not only had he gained 
his freedom, as he called it, but he had succeeded 
in bringing back with him his cousin, Nevill Erl- 
ington, a fellow and tutor at Oxford, who had done 
him, so he said, such services during his career 
there, that had it not been for him he should 
never have been the happy fellow he was there, 
which, whether it was as true as he thought it or 
not, I liked the boy for saying and thinking. 

And one or two days eet, Nevill Erling- 
ton came with Mr. Beresford and Arthur to call on 
us, He was six or seven years older than Arthur, 
and neither so lively nor so handsome, but he had 
a firm, broad, thoughtful brow, and deep lustrous 
eyes, and a voice so deep, and rich, and soft, that 
it was like the sound of music to hear him speak. 
I liked him from the first—we all did—and it was 
not‘ong before he became an almost daily visitor 
at our house, coming sometimes alone, on the 
excuse—I knew it was but an excuse—of bringing 
us books, or news, or some such thing, but more 
often with one or other of the Beresfords. Indeed, 
after a little time I knew that I, for one, fell quite 
into a habit of missing him if ever a day passed 
without his coming, for his quiet, gentle presence 
had in it a great charm to me, and he had fallen 
s» kindly and naturally into my ways, that I had 
felt, almost from the first day, that he was not a 
stranger but a friend. 

Nor was I the only one who watched for his 
daily visits, or felt lonely when he did not come. 
My dear child seldom spoke much of him when he 
was away; even when he was with us she was 
often very quiet, but I knew soon that in both 
their hearts a deep, true love was growing up, and 
that my darling would one day be Nevill’s wife. 
And he deserved her, and she him. ‘Timid as she 
was now, I knew that it would not be always so ; 
I knew that, presently, when all was understood 
between them, her present reserve would pass 
away, and my Fortune, as she really was, with 
her bright, sunny gayety, with her graceful, hop- 
ing woman's nature, with her deeply-loving, faith- 
ful heart, would stand beside him, to illumine and 
t» brighten his whole life. Such happy days those 
were while these two young hearts were drawing 
to each other—happy to them and me, though 
over my joy there was still one little cloud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford were the only persons 
amongst our new friends to whom I had told my 
Fortune's story. I did not feel that it was a thing 
I needed to tell to every one; but now I was 
anxious that Nevill should know it, and felt un- 
easy us day after day passed, and kept him still in 
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ignorance. But, indeed, I was perplexed what to 
do, for he and I were almost never alone, and in 
the state in which matters were yet between him 
and Fortune, it would have been premature and 
even indelicate to ask Mrs. Beresford to interfere. 
There was only one opportunity I had for speaking 
to him, and that I lost. I remember that day well. 
My father and Fortune had gone after dinner to 
my sister Kate's, expecting to be back in an hour, 
and when the hour had nearly elapsed Nevill came 
in alone, bringing a request that they would return 
with him to spend the evening at the Beresfords. 
I thought they would soon be in, so he willingly 
ed to wait; and sitting beside me at the open 
window he presently began—it was the first time 
he had ever done so—to talk of Fortune. It 
was strange ; without a word of preparation or 
introduction, he spoke of her as only one who 
loved her could speak. For a moment I was 
startled ; then I fell into his tone, and I too talked 
of my child as I could have done to few but him. 
There was no explanation between us, but each 
read the other’s heart fully and perfectly. And 
et, not even then did I tell him Fortune’s story. 
longed to do it—it was on my lips again and 
again—but I was expecting her return with my 
father every moment, and I feared to be inter 
rupted when I had once begun. So the time went 
past, and I was vexed with myself, when it was 
gone, that my tale was still untold. 

Though it was after sunset when they came in, 
Nevill persuaded them still to accompany him 
back. I remember well his warm though silent 
farewell to me that night. I remember, too, when 
they were all away, how long I lay and thought in 
the summer twilight. I ought to have been glad, 
and I was glad, but yet some low sad voice, that I | 
thought I had hushed to silence years ago forever, 
would awake in my heart again, making me break 
the beauty of that summer evening with my rebel- 
lious tears. It was only for a little time, for I, 
who had been so happy, what right had I to weep 
because some hopes had died? I pressed my tears 
back, praying to be forgiven, and soon the soft 
stillness of the night calmed me, and I thought 
again of my dear child and eagerly and hopefully 
as ever I had done when I was young, I dreamed 
bright dreams for her future life. When I was 
young! I was but nine-and-twenty now, yet how 
far back my youth seemed! Strange ; there was 
scarcely two years between me and Nevill, yet 
how everyone—how he, how I myself—looked on 
me as old compared with him! 

It was late when they came home that night, 
and I thought my — looked sad—I had 
thought so once or twice of late. She slept in a 
room opening from mine ; and always came the 
last thing to say good-night to me. To-night, 
when she came, I was grieved, for she looked as 
if she had been weeping. She stood beside my 
couch—the light from behind that streamed 
through % opened door falling on her bright, 
unbound Hffir, and also herself looking so pure and 
beautiful—my own Fortune! I kept her a few 
minutes by me, for I longed to cheer her; but she 
did not seem to care much to talk. I said some- 
thing about Nevill, and she asked if he had been 
long here before they came. 

** About an hour,”’ I said. 

“Ah! I am glad,’ she answered. “I was 
afraid my poor aunty had been alone the whole 
night. It was kind of him.” 





** Yes, he is always kind, dear,’’ I said. 
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Which she did nut answer, but smiled gently to 
herself, and stood in silence, with m om | in 
hers ; then suddenly she frightened me, for, quickly 
stooping down, she laid her head upon my shoulder, 
and I felt her sobbing. At first she would not tell 
me why she wept, but whispered through her tears 
that it would grieve me; that I should think she 
was ungrateful—I, who had been so good to her, 
and loved her so well always. But when I pressed 
her earnestly, it came at last. It was because 
through the wide world she knew not where to 
seek for a father or a mother; because to the very 
name she bore she had no claim ; because to all 
but us, she said, her life had ever been a deceit, 
and was so still; because she felt so humbled 
before those she loved, knowing that she had no 
right they should be true to her whose first step 
had been a falsehood to them. 

She told me this, pouring it out rapidly—pas- 
sionately ; and I understood it all, and far more 
than she told me. Alas! I might have guessed it 
al before. 

I comforted her as I could. I told her that her 
first grief she must bear still—hopefully, if she 
could ; that for the rest she should not sorrow any 
longer, fur all whose love she cared for should 
know what her history was. I told her to have 
courage, and I thanked her earnestly, and truly, 
for how she had spoken to me then ; and presently, 


weeping still, but happier and full of love, my | 


darling left me—left me to weep, because a grief 
I should have known would come, had fallen on 
me. 

I said that the Beresfords were landed proprie- 
tors, and Arthur was their only son ; so his coming 
of age was to be a great day.. Of course, I very 
seldom moved from home ; but it had long been a 
promise that on this occasion we were to spend a 
week with them, and the time was now oe at 
hand ; indeed, it was on the second day, I think, 
after I had had this talk with my child, that our 
visit was to begin. So, early on that day, we went. 

I have not mentioned that, for the last fortnight, 
besides Nevill, the Beresfords had had other visit- 
ors with them—a brother of Mrs. Beresford’s—a 
Colonel Haughton, with his wife and their two 
children, a little boy and girl. They had just 
returned from India, where, indeed, Mrs. Haugh- 
ton had lived many years. She was in delicate 
health, and did not go out much, so that she was 
as yet almost a stranger to me ; but the little I 
had seen of her, and all that Fortune had told me 
about her, pleased me so much that I was not at 
all sorry for this opportunity of knowing more of 
her. There was something graceful and winning 
in her manner, indeed, that prepossessed most 
se in her favor, and there was much, both of 

uty and refinement, in her face. 

It was the day after we came, and a kind of 
preliminary excitement was through the house, for 
the next morning was to usher in Arthur's birth- 
day ; and to-day Mrs. Beresford was giving a large 
children’s party, expressly in honor of little Agnes 
and Henry Haughton. I think we had every child 
for six or seven miles round assembled together ; 
and there had been music and dancing, and a 
ceaseless peal of merry voices all through the lon 
summer evening, and everybody looked gay an 
happy, and all went well, for not a few of the 
elder ones had turned themselves into children too 
for the time to aid them in their games. 

It was growing late, and even the lightest feet 
began to long for a little rest, when, from one large 
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group that had gathered together, there came a 
loud call to play at forfeits; and, in two or three 
moments, all were busy gathering pretty things 
together to pour into Fortune’s lap; and then 
they merrily began the game, and laughed and 
clapped their hands with delight as each holder of 
a forfeit was proclaimed. 

The most uproarious laughter had just been 
excited by Nevill’s performance of some penalty 
allotted to him ; and then I recollect well how he 
came, looking very happy, to kneel at Fortune’s 
feet and deliver the next sentence. She held up a 
little ring ; and, when she asked the usual ques- 
tion, what the possessor of it was to do, he 
answered gayly, 

‘* To give us his autobiography.” 

There was a pause for a moment, while they 
waited for Fortune to declare whose the forfeit 
was, but she did not speak, for the ring was hers. 
Nevill had risen from his knees, and, seeing it, he 
exclaimed laughing, for he knew it, 

: en hat, Miss Wildred, has this fallen to your 
ot?” 

She looked up hurrie lly from him to me, and 
said, “* Aunt Dinah,” quickly, as if to ask me to 
speak. But, before I had opened my lips, Mrs. 
Beresford came forward, and said kindly, 

“‘ Nevill, [ think it will be hardly fair to press 
this forfeit. We can’t expect young ladies to be 
willing to declare their autobiographies in public, 
you know.” 

I interrupted Nevill, and answered, 

** But if you will take my account of Fortune's 
life instead of calling on her for her own, I think 
I can answer for her willingness to let you hear it. 
Shall it be so, Mr. Erlington ?”’ 

But he was eager that it should be passed over, 
was even vexed that any word had been said about 
it at all. I understood his delicacy well, and 
thanked him for it in my heart; but [ knew what 
my child’s wish was, so I would not do what he 
asked me, but promised that when the children 
were away the story should be told; and then the 
game went on. 

It was past ten o’clock when they gathered 
round me to hear my child’s history. There was 
no one there but the Beresfords, and the Haugh- 
tons, ind Nevill, and ourselves. I saw that my 
poor child was agitated, but I would not have her 
either know that I guessed she was so, or that I 
shared her agitation, so I took out my knitting, 
and began working away very quietly as I talked. 
just glancing up now and then into one or other of 
my hearers’ faces—into Nevill’s oftenest, because 
there was that in the earnest look he fixed on me, 
which seemed to ask it more than the rest. 

There was not really very much to tell, and I 
had gone on without interruption nearly to the 
end, and was just telling them how I called her 
Fortune because we thought the name she said 
she had so strange, when, as I said the word 
‘* Willie,’’ a sudden cry rang through the room. 

Jt fell upon my heart with a strange terror, and 
in an instant every eye was turned to whence it 
came. 

Pale as death, her figure eagerly bent forward, 
her hand grasping Fortune's shoulder, Mrs. 
Haughton sat. From my child’s cheek, too, all 
color had fled ; motionless, like two marble figures, 
they fronted one another; their eyes fixed on each 
other’s faces, with a wild hope, a wild doubt in 
each ; it lasted but a moment, then both, as by 
one impulse, rose. Mrs. Haughton stretched out 








There was a passionate sob, and they were wrap- 
ped in one another's arms. 

I saw like one in a dream—not feeling, not 
understanding, not believing. A giddiness came 
over me; a sudden dimness before my eyes; a 
feeling of deadly sickness, as we feel when we are 
fainting. There began to be a buzz of voices, but 
I could distinguish nothing clearly until I heard 
my own name spoken. 

‘* Dinah,’’ my father was saying hurriedly, 
“ -_ have that little portrait—give it to me.” 

roused myself by a great effort, and, taking the 
locket from my bosom, put it in his hand, An- 
other moment, and there was a second cry ; but 
this time it was a cry only of joy. 

** Yes, yes!’’ I heard Mrs. Haughton passion- 
ately saying, in a voice all broken with emotion, 
‘** T knew it, I knew it! It is my child—my Wil- 
lie—my little Willie !’’ and she pressed the por- 
trait to her lips, and looked on it as even J had 
scarcely ever done. 

Ah! I needed no other proofs. I needed noth- 
ing more than that one look to tell me I had lost 
my child. 

Mrs. Haughton had sunk upon her seat again, 
and my darling was kneeling at her feet, clasping 
her hand, and weeping. They spoke no more ; 
they, nor any one; then, when a minute or two 
had. passed, Colonel Haughton raised my child 
kindly from the ground, and, placing her mother’s 
hand again in hers, led them silently together from 
the room. 

I closed my eyes and turned away, but still the 
tears would force their way through the closed 
lids upon my cheek. And as I wept, feeling— 
that night 1 could not help it—so lonely and so 
sad, a warm, firm clasp came gently and closed 
upon my hand. It was Nevill who was standing 
by my side, and as I felt that friendly pressure, 
and met the look that was bent upon me, I knew 
that there was one, at least, who, rejoicing in my 
Fortune’s joy, could yet feel sympathy for me. 

It was not long before Colonel Haughton came 
back, and from him we learnt all that there was 
to tell. Mrs. Haughton, when very young, had 
married a Captain Moreton and accompanied him 
to India, where my child was born, and called 
after her mother Wilhelmina, But she was deli- 
cate, and the doctors said that the Indian climate 
would kill her ; so, before she was two years old, 
they were forced to send her to England, to rela- 
tions in the north. An English servant was sent 
in charge of her, and both were committed to the 
care of an intimate friend of theirs who was re- 
turning to England in the same vessel ; but the 
lady died during the passage, and neither of child 
nor nurse were there ever more any tidings heard, 
except the solitary fact—Wwhich the captain proved 
—that they did arrive in England. 1t was fifteen 

ears ago. The woman had money with her be- 

onging to Mrs. Haughton, as well as the whole 
of the child’s wardrobe ; quite enough to tempt 
her to dishonesty. 

And such was the history of my Fortune’s 
birth. 

I went away as soon as I could to my room, and 
lay there waiting for my child; for I knew that 
she would come. The moonlight streamed in 
er am and softly, and the shadow of the trees 
without the window came and waved upon my 
couch, rocking gently to and fro, with a low 
music, like a song of rest. . It stilled my heart, 
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her hands. ‘‘ Mother!” burst from Fortune's lips. | that 








7 sound ; and, lying there alone, I prayed 
that I might have strength to rejoice, and not to 
mourn at all, and then after a long time I grew 
quite calm, and waited quietly. 

My darling came at last, bat not alone. Her 
mother entered the room with her, and they came 
together, hand in hand, up to my couch, and stood 
beside me, with the moonlight falling on them 
and shining on my child’s white dress, as if it was 
a robe of silver. We spoke little. but from Mrs. 
Haughton’s lips there fell a few most gentle, 
earnest, loving words, which sank into my heart, 
and gladdened me ; and then she left me with my 
child, alone. 

My darling clung around my neck and wept, 
and, calmer now myself, I poured out all my love 
upon her, and soothed her as I could, and then we 
talked together, and she told me all her joy. And 
there were some words that she said that night 
that I have never since forgotten, nor ever will 
forget—words that have cheered me often since— 
that live in my heart now, beautiful, distinct, and 
clear as when she spoke them first. God bless 
her—my own child ! 

Brightly as ever the sun rose upon an August 
morning, did his first rays beam through our win- 
dows to welcome Arthur’s birthday. There was 
nothing but joy throughout the house, and happy 


faces welcoming each other, and gay voices, and’ 


merry laughter, making the roof ring. There are 
a few days in our lives which stand out from all 
others we have ever known; days on which it 
seems to us as if the flood of sunlight round us is 


gilded with so bright a glory, that even the com- 


monest things on which it falls glow with a 
beauty we never felt before ; days on which the 
fresh breeze passing over us, and sweeping through 
the green leaves overhead, whispers ever to us to 
east all sorrow from our hearts, for that, in the 
great world around us, there is infinite joy, and 
happiness, and love. Such a day was this ; and 
bright and beautiful, with the blue clear sky, with 
the golden sunbeams, with the light, laughing 
wind, it rises in my memory now—a day never to 
be forgotten. 

I was not very strong, and in the afternoon I 
had my couch moved into one of the quiet rooms, 
and lay there resting, with only the distant sound 
of gay voices reaching me now and then, and 
everything else quite still. I had not seen much 
of my child during the morning, but I knew that 
she was happy, so I was quite content. And, 
indeed, I too, myself, was very happy, for the sun- 
_ seemed to have pierced into my heart, and I 
felt so grateful, and so willing that all should be 
as it was. 

I had lain there alone about half an hour, when 
I heard steps upon the garden walk without. The 
head of my couch was turned from the window, so 
I could not easily see who it was, but in a few 
moments they came near, and Fortune and Nevill 
entered the room by the low open window. 

‘* T was longing to see my child,” I said softly, 
and with a few loving words she bent her head 
down over me, kissing me quickly many times. 

Nevill stood by her side, and smiling, asked :— 

‘* Will you not give me a welcome too?” 

I said warmly, for I am sure I felt it, 

‘* You know that you are always welcome.” 

He pressed my hand; and after a moment's 
pause, half seriously and half gayly, he went 
on— 


‘* Aunt Dinah, I have come to ask a boon—the 
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greatest boon I ever asked of any one. Will you 
grant it, do you think?” 

I looked at him earnestly, wondering, hoping, 
doubting ; but I could not speak, nor did he wait 
long for an answer ; but, bending his head low, 

‘* Will you give me,”’ he said—and the exquis- 
ite tenderness of his rich voice is with me still— 
* will you give me your Fortune to be evermore 
my Fortune, and my wife ?”’ 

I glanced from him to her. I saw his beaming 
smile as he stood by her, and her glowing cheek 
and downcast eyes, and then I knew that it was 
true, and tried to speak. But they were broken, 
weeping, most imperfect words, saying—I well 
know so faintly and so ill—the deep joy that was 
in my heart; and yet they understood me, and, 
whispering ‘‘ God bless you !’’ Nevill stooped and 
kissed my brow, and my darling pressed me in her 
arms, and gazing in my face with her bright, tear- 
ful eyes, I saw in their blue depths a whole new 
world of happiness. 

A few more words will tell you all the rest. My 
child was very young, and Nevill had little beside 
his fellowship to depend upon, and that, of course, 


his marriage would deprive him of. So it was 
settled that they should wait a year or two before 
they married ; and at the close of the autumn they 
parted, Nevill—who had been some time ordained 
—to go to a curacy near London, and Fortune, 
with her mother, to relations further north. 

It was to me a very sad winter, for I was lonely 
without my child, but I looked forward hopefully, 
and every one was very kind. And in the spring 
an unexpected happiness befell us, for a living near 
us in Mr. Beresford's gift became vacant suddenly, 
and before it was quite summer again, Nevill was 
established as the new rector there. And, then, 
my darling and he were married. 

There is a little child, with dark-blue eyes and 
golden hair, who often makes a sunshine in my 
room ; whose merry laughter thrills my heart, 
whose low, sweet songs I love to hear, as nestled 
by +i side she sings to me. They call her Dinah, 
and I know she is my darling’s little girl ; but 
when I look upon her face I can forget that twenty 
years have passed away, and still believe she is 
my little Fortune, come back to be a child again. 
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Ane these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old? 

Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold ? 

For [ have passed by many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 

But still, O, promised Palestine, 
My dreams have been of thee. 


I see thy mountain cedars green, 
Thy valleys fresh and fair, 

With summers bright as they have been 
When Israel’s home was there ; 

Though o’er thee sword and time have passed, 
And cross and Crescent shone, 

And heavily the chain hath pressed, 
Yet thou art still our own. 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand ; 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee 

With their lone faith for ages borne 
In sleepless memory. 


For thrones are fallen and nations gone, 
Before the march of time ; 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime. 

Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill— 

Where are the Roman eagles now ? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 


And hath she wandered thus in vain, 
A pilgrim of the past ? 

No! long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shall come at last ; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn ; 

It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 


O ! last and loved Jerusalem, 
Thy pilgrim may not stay 

To see the glad earth’s harvest-home 
In thy redeeming day ; 

But now, resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a nameless tomb ; 

At least, beneath thy hallowed dust, 

O, give the wanderer room ! 


From the Transcript. 
THE DAYS GONE BY. 


Tue burthen of the world’s old song 
Must have its share of truth, 
That the most honored life and long 
Was happier in youth. 
It is not only Memory’s cheat 
That prompts the heart’s deep sigh, 
When, ’mid prosperity’s defeat, 
We thiuk of days gone by. 


A feeling lost, we know not what, 
Sweet, because undefined, 

Replaced by knowledge sadly got, 
The canker of the mind ; 

A glory on the youthful head, 
A brightness in the eye, 

Hues of our native heaven are fled, 
Among those days gone by. 


Yes, O, my friend, if this be sooth, 
Yet faint not, but be sure 

The vanished freshness of your youth 
Was ignorant, but pure. 

Heaven’s glories may again be won, 
And, streaming from on high, 

As after moonset comes the sun, 
Outshine the days gone by. 





From the Musical Review. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


THERE is a time, just ere the frost 
Prepares to pave old Winter’s way, 
When Autumn, in a revery lost, 
The mellow day-time dreams away ; 
When Summer comes, in musing mind, 
To gaze once more on hill and dell ; 
To mark how many sheaves they bind, 
And see if all is ripened well. 


With balmy breath she whispers low, 
The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense ere they go, 
For her who made their beauties live. 
She enters ’neath the woodland shade, 
Her zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 
And bear it gently where are laid 








The loved and lost ones of its grief. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ENGLISH REGICIDES IN AMERICA. 


One of the most interesting incidents in the 
early history of New England, is the deliverance 
of the frontier town of Hadley from an attack of a 
barbarous native tribe. The Indian war of King 
Philip—the saddest page in the annals of the 
colonies—had just commenced ; and the inhabitants 
of Hadley, alarmed by the threatening —_ of 
the times, had, on the 1st of September, 1675, as- 
sembled in their humble place of worship, to im- 
plore the aid of the Almighty, and to humble 
themselves before Him in a solemn fast. All at 
once, the terrible war-whoop was heard, and the 
church surrounded by a blood-thirsty band of sav- 
ages while the infant, the aged, the bedridden— 
all who had been unable to attend service, were at 
the mercy of the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
At that period, so uncertain were the movements 
of the Indians, that it was customary for a select 
number of the stoutest and bravest among the 
dwellers in the frontier towns to carry their 
weapons with thein, even to the house of prayer ; 
and now, in consternation and confusion, these 
armed men of Hadley sallied forth to defend them- 
selves and families, But, unfortunately, the attack 
had been too sudden and well-planned ; the Indians 
had partly gained possession of the town before 
they surrounded the church ; and, — on every 
spot of vantage-ground, their bullets told with 
fatal effect upon the bewildered and disheartened 
colonists. At this crisis, there suddenly appeared 
among them a man, tall and erect of stature, calm 
and venerable in aspect, with long gray hair falling 
on his shoulders. Rallying the retreating towns- 
men, he issued brief and distinct orders in a com- 
manding voice, and with cool and soldierly precis- 
iun. ‘The powerful influence which, in moments 
of peril al difficulty, a master-mind assumes over 
his less gifted fellows, was well exemplified on this 
occasion. The stranger's commands were implic- 
itly obeyed by men who, until that instant, had 
never seen him. He divided the colonists into two 
bodies ; placing one in the most advantageous and 
sheltered position, to return the fire of the enemy, 
and hold them in check, while the other, by a cir- 
cuitous route, he led, under cover of the smoke, to 
a desperate charge on the Indian rear. The Red 
Men, thus surprised in turn, and placed between 
two fires, were immediately defeated and put to 
flight, leaving many of their painted warriors dead 
upon the field ; and the town of Hadley was thus 
saved from conflagration, and its inhabitants from 
massacre. ‘The first moments after the unexpected 
victory were passed in anxious inquiries, affection- 
ate mectings, and heartfelt congratulations ; then 
followed thanks and praise to God, and then the 
deliverer was eagerly sought for. Where washe! 

All had seen him an instant before ; but now he 
had disappeared ; nor was he ever seen again, One 
or two among the people could have told who he 
was, but they prudently held their peace. 

Amid the dense forests and mighty rivers of 
America, the stern piety of the Puritans had ac- 
quired an imaginative cast, almost unknown in the 


mother-country ; and thus unable to account for 
the sudden advent and disappearance of the de-| heads. 


own day ; and it was only a few years ago, on the 
banks of the pleasant Kennebec, that a fair de- 
scendant of the redoubtable Captain Church, re- 
lated to the writer the foregoing legend as an in- 
disputable instance of a supernatural dispensation 
of Drvtieane. 

The story, however, is a historical fact, and, 
latterly, has embellished more than one popular 
work of fiction. Sir Walter Scott, who allowed 
little to escape him, alludes to it in Peveril of the 
Peak ; Cooper has made use of it in The Borderers ; 
and Oliver Newman, the last poem of nee, is 
partly founded on the eventful history of William 
Goffe, the delivering angel of the inhabitants of 
Hadley. 

Goffe, son of the rector of Tranmere, in Sussex, 
was, in early life, apprenticed to a drysalter in 
London; but the stirring events of the great 
civil war soon drew him from so obscure a position. 
Joining the parliamentary army, he rose in a short 
time to the rank of colonel, and gained the entire 
confidence of Cromwell. He was one of those 
bold men who presumed to sit in judgment on their 
sovereign, and condemn him to the scaffold and 
the block. He commanded Cromwell's own regi- 
ment at the battle of Dunbar, and “ at push of 
pike repelled the stoutest regiment the enemy had 
there.’” Subsequently, he became major-general, 
and obtained a seat in the Protector’s House of 
Peers. After the death of Cromwell, when the res- 
toration was evidently close at hand, Goffe, well 
knowing that terse would no longer be a place 
of safety for him, left Westminster early in the 
May of 1660, and, accompanied by Edward Whal- 
ley, his father-in-law, acaiel for Boston. 

Whalley was first-cousin to Cromwell, and early 
distinguished himself in the civil war. At Naseby, 
he charged and defeated two divisions of Langdale’s 
horse, though they were supported by Prince Ru- 
pert. In the west, he defeated ‘the dissolute 
Goring,”’ and did good service at the siege of 
Bristol. He had charge of the king at Hampton 
Court; sat in judgment on him in Westminster 
Ifall ; and the name of Whalley stands fourth in 
the list of signatures attached to the death-warrant 
of Charles. At Dunbar, Major-General Whalle 
had his horse shot under him; yet, thoug 
wounded, he continued in pursuit of the flying 
enemy. When Cromwell dissolved the first pro- 
tectorate parliament, it was Whalley who carried 
off the mace ; and, lastly, we read of him sitting 
in the Upper House as one of the Lord Protector’s 

ers. 

On their arrival in Boston, in June, Goffe and 
Whalley were well received, and treated, by 
Governor Endicot and the leading men of the colo- 
ny, according to the rank they had held in Eng- 
land. But as the news of the proclamation of 
Charles II. came out in the same ship with them, 
they having heard it in the Gasied, it was con- 
sidered prudent that they should retire to the vil- 
lage of Cambridge, now a suburb of Boston. As 
an illustration of the feelings of the colonists 
towards them, it is worth noticing, that a person 
who had insulted the Regicides was bound over 
to keep the peace, although, at the same time in 
London, a reward of £100 was offered for their 
A New England tradition of Goffe at this 


livering stranger, the people of Hadley believed | period is still current, and therefore claims recital, 


that he was an angel sent from God, in answer to 


their prayers, to rescue them from the heathen 
With the traditions of the Indian war 


enemy. 


although we have doubts of the ex-major-general 
os himself in so undignified a position. A 
uropean master of fence, it is said, had arrived in 





of 1675, that belief has been handed down to our! the colony, and, in order to exhibit his skill in the 
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art, had erected a stage in the public street, from 
which he vauntingly challenged all comers to a 
bout at rapier or broadsword. Goffe, being among 
the crowd, perhaps nettled by some political allu- 
sion, snatched a dirty mop from the hands of a by- 
stander, and hastily mounted the stage. ‘‘ What 
do you mean,”’ exclaimed the fencing-master, ‘* by 
coming at me in that fashion?” A dab of the 
filthy instrument in the speaker’s face was Goffe’s 
sole reply. The enraged champion thrust vicious- 
ly with his rapicr; but it was adroitly parried 
with the mop-handle, and again his eyes, mouth, 
and beard, were deluged. This went on for a 
short time, to the great delight of the spectators, 
till at length the discomfited braggart, throwing 
down his rapier, caught up a broadsword. ‘‘ [old !”’ 
cried the old parliamentary warrior ; ‘‘ know that 
for so far I have played with you ; but if you come 
at me with a broadsword, I will most certainly kill 
you.”’ Upon which the fencing-master, struck by 
the stern manner of his antagonist, at once dropped 
his weapon, muttering ; ‘‘ Leave me alone, I will 
have no more to do with you—you are either Goffe, 
Whalley, or the devil.’’ Ezra Stiles, the distin- 

ished antiquary, and learned president of Yale 
College, writing In 1794, says it is still proverbial 
in New England, when praising a champion at 
athletic exercises, to say, that none can beat him 
but Goffe, Whalley, or the devil. 

The halcyon days of the refugees at Cambridge 
were soon at anend. Late in November, the Act of 
Indemnity, from which, among others, the names 
of Goffe and Whalley were excluded, arrived in 
Boston. Yet Governor Endicot did not summon a 

eneral court to consult upon securing them until 
Chemen, and then a majority of the members 
were against the proposition. At a consultation 
of their private friends, however, it was decided, 
as the safest plan, that the refugees should pro- 
ceed to New Haven, in Connecticut ; and accord- 
ingly they set forth on their journey, and were 
treated with kindness and respect on the way. 
Arrived at New Haven, they took up their residence 
in the house of Mr. Davenport, the clergyman, a 
person eminently distinguished, in the early chron- 
icles of the colony, for his talents, learning, zeal, 
and piety. But the fugitives were not destined to 
remain long at rest. In March, news arrived from 
England that ten of the Regicides had heen already 
executed ; the relentless vengeance of the authori- 
ties aggravating the bitterness of their deaths with 
circumstances of revolting barbarism. 

Goffe, from the period of his departure from Eng- 
land until the year of his death, kept adiary. Un- 
fortunately, this interesting manuscript was burned 
at Boston, during one of the riots that formed no 
unapt prelude to the revolutionary war; but there 
are a few scattered extracts from it to be found in 
the pages of Hutchinson, and other New England 
writers, which afford us a glance at the innez life 
and sentiments of the refugees. ‘They appear to 
have heard of the execution of their friends and 
confederates with feelings more nearly allied to 
exultation than regret. History informs us that 
these ten, who first suffered the penalty of the out- 
raged law, exhibited traits of the wildest fanaticism. 
In the court, they appealed to the victories which 
the Lord had given to their swords, as a proof of 
the justice of their cause. They declared, that 
“the execution of Charles Stuart was a necessar 
act of justice, a glorious deed, the sound of whic 
had gone into most nations, and a solemn recogni- 
tion of that high supremacy which the King of 





Heaven holds over the kings of the earth.” On 
the scaffold they said that their ‘‘ martyrdom was 
the most glorious spectacle the world had ever 
witnessed since the death of the Saviour.’’ But, 
they continued, let their persecutors tremble ; the 
hand of the Lord was already raised to avenge their 
innocent blood, and in a short time their cause 
would again be triumphant. With the confidence 
of prophets, they uttered this prediction, and with 
the boldness of martyrs submitted to their fate. 
Such language and conduct was not lost on their 
equally fanatical, yet pious and Bible-learned 
brethren. From Goffe’s diary, it appears that he 
and his companion considered the execution of the 
ten Regicides to be identical with the slaying of 
the ‘* witnesses,’’ foretold in the book of Revela- 
tion ; and, connecting this idea with the mystical 
number 666, they confidently expected that in the 
year 1666, a new revolution would take place in 
their favor. Under this idea, they suffered all the 
heart-sickness of deferred hope, for the year 1666 
passed without any demonstration ; but their faith, 
nevertheless, was unshaken—there must be a 
chronological error, they affirmed, in the date of 
the Christian era, and the accomplishment of the 
witnesses’ prediction must speedily arrive. 

The news of the execution of the ten Regicides 
was accompanied with tidings of still greater per- 
sonal interest to Goffe and Whalley. A Captain 
Bredan, having seen them in Boston, reported the 
circumstance in London; and a royal mandate 
was transmitted to Governor Endicot, to arrest 
and send them to England. The governor, what- 
ever his own private feelings might be, did not 
dare to resist the order openly ; but attempting to 
evade it, on the grounds of inability to compel his 


‘subordinates to put it into execution, two young 


English merchants, named Kirk and Kellond, zeal- 
ous Royalists, volunteered on the service, and, 
furnished with Endicot’s warrant, immediately 
proceeded to New Haven. Letters, however, con- 
veyed intelligence of these proceedings to thegpeo- 
ple of New Haven, who na measures accordingly. 
On the Sunday previous to the arrival of the 
‘¢ pursuers,’’ as Kirk and Kellond were termed, 
Davenport preached a sermon, divided into no less 
than thirty-two heads, from the following passage 
in the sixteenth chapter of Isaiah : ‘* Take counsel, 
execute judgment ; make thy shadow as the night 
in the midst of the noonday ; hide the outcasts ; 
bewray not him that wandereth. Let mine out- 
casts dwell with thee, Moab ; be thou a covert to 
them from the face of the spoiler.’’ ‘This discourse 
had the desired effect. When the pursuers arrived, 
they waited on Leet, the governor of New Haven, 
requesting him to back their warrant, and render 
them assistance. Leet replied, that a conscien- 
tious scruple prevented him from backing their 
warrant ; that he could not suffer them to act as 
magistrates in New Haven ; but he would send out 
his own constables to seek for Goffe and Whalley, 
and if they were in his jurisdiction, they would, 
no doubt, 4 speedily arrested. Leet’s constables, 
we need scarcely say, did not succeed in arrestin 

the outcasts. But when the pretended seare 

was going on in the town, a more langhable farce 
was being acted in its immediate vicinity. One 
Kimberley, the sheriff, not having the fear of Par- 
son Davenport or Governor Leet before his eyes, 
mustering a few followers, proceeded to where the 
delinquents were quietly passing the day under a 
tree, so that the constables might conscientiously 
affirm that they could not find them in the town. 





Kimberley, advancing, summoned the old Round- 
head heroes to surrender ; but they, not relishing 
such freedom, gave the sheriff a sound caning for 
his pains—his followers, instead of assisting their 
chief, laughing heartily at his discomfiture. 

New Haven being now unsafe quarters for the 
Regicides, they retreated to a cave on the summit 
of West Hill, one of the headlands that form the 
harbor, where, supplied with provisions by a wood- 
man, they lived for about a month. The Cave of 
the ‘ Judges’’—such being.the term invariably 
given to the Regicides in America—is at the 

resent day one of the show-places of New Haven. 
t is formed by seven rocks, leaning against and 
supporting each other, so as to resemble in some 
degree a cromlech ; but though appearing to be 
the work of man, it is in reality a sport of nature. 
It rises to the height of twenty-seven feet, and 
affords a delightful view over Long Island Sound, 
studded with countless sails; the town and harbor 
of New Haven; the rich corn-fields and luscious 
peach-orchards of Connecticut. No such fair spec- 
tacle, however, greeted the eyes of the hunted 
dwellers in the cave, who, no doubt, frequently 
climbed the rocks to look out for the approach of 
their enemies; yet the scene must at that time 
have been sublime in the uncultivated majesty of 
nature. 

The pursuers, after visiting the Dutch colony of 
Manhattan, now New York, returned to Boston, and 
made a formal complaint against Governor Leet. 
Matters began to wear a serious aspect. That Leet 
might have no excuse, the original royal mandate 
was forwarded to him. His council were divided ; 
some advocating the surrender of the Regicides, 
lest the liberties of the infant colony might be 
injured by royal displeasure. Several of those who 
had sheltered the outcasts were afraid of punish- 
ment. In this state of affairs, Goffe and Whalley 
bravely marched down to the governor, and sur- 
rendered themselves. Leet seems to have been 
unprepared for this bold step. He kept them 
concealed, however, for twelve days on his own 
premises—provisioning them from his own table, 
although he would not see them. During this 
interval, many anxious councils were held ; till it 
was concluded that Leet should temporize a little 
longer with the supreme authorities, and, in the 
mean time, that the Regicides should return to 
their retreat, giving their parole that they would 
again surrender whenever required. It would be 
tedious to follow their movements step by step 
through the summer of 1661. Suffice it to say, that 
four other retreats, as well as the cave on West 
Hill, are named after them, and still traditionally 
known to the people of New Haven. In August of 
the same year the colony made its peace with 
government, by proclaiming Charles II. ; and the 
pursuit after the Regicides slackening for a short 
time, they, at the approach of winter, went to the 
house of a person named Tompkins, in Milford, 
near New Haven, where they resided for two years. 
During that time, altho they never wandered 
further than the orchard adjoining the house, their 
residence there was known to many. Goffe, who 
was a person of education, and had received the 
degree of M. A. at Oxford, was famous in the 
liamentary army as ‘‘a frequent prayer- r, 

er, and presser for righteousness and 

om ;’’ and no less distinguished himself when at 
Milford, by holding forth, on all suitable occasions, 
to the great delight of his hearers. 

Milford, however, was not to be the final rest- 
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ingee of the outcasts. Matters between the 
colonies and the mother-country being still in an 
unsettled state, four royal commissioners were sent 
to New England “ to settle the peace and security 
of the country ;°’ the astute statesman, Clarendon, 
when he advised this course, using the remarkable 
words : ‘* They (the colonies) are already hardened 
into republics.”” One of the “ articles’ on which 
the commissioners were charged to make strict 
inquiry, was the arrest and transmission to Eng- 
land of Goffe and Whalley ; for, amid all the un- 
disguised profligacy and corruption that revelled in 
the court, the crowned pensioner of Louis XIV. 
ever breathed bitter vengeance against the slayers 
of his royal father. Alarmed at this intelligence, 
the Regicides left Milford in October, 1664, for the 
more remote town of Hadley; travelling by night, 
they rested in temporary arbors during the day. 
Some of these resting-places are still traditionally 
pointed out as the Pilgrims’ Harbor. 

Preparations had been made for their reception 
at Hadley. Mr. Russel, the clergyman of that 
town, had two concealed rooms, an upper and 
lower one, built adjoining his own house. In these 
rooms, in utter seclusion, buried from the world, 
Whalley lived fourteen years, till liberated by 
death in 1678. It is not clear whether Goffe re- 
visited New Haven after the death of Whalley ; but 
it is almost certain that he too died in Russel’s 
house about two years after his father-in-law. 

A few months after their arrival in Hadley, 
Goffe and his companion were surprised by a visit 
from John Dixwell, another of the English Regi- 
cides. Dixwell was a man of good family, and 
considerable landed property, in Kent; he sat for 
Dover in the long Parliament, and held the rank 
of colonel in the army of the Commonwealth. 
He sat in Westminster Hall on the trial of the 
king, and affixed his name to the fatal death-war- 
rant. Subsequently, he was appointed governor 
of Dover Castle ; and for several years officiated 
as sheriff of Kent. At the Restoration, he fled to 
Hanau, where, becoming a burgess, he received 
protection; but, his Regicide companions, Okey 
and Barksted, being trepanned by Sir George 
Downing, the British minister at the Hague, sent 
to England, and executed, Dixwell crossed the 
Atlantic, to seek a more secure refuge in Amer- 
ica. 

This meeting must have been a most interesting 
event in the secluded lives of Goffe and Whalley. 
What asking of questions, relating of adventures, 
regrets for the past, and fears for the future, must 
have formed the conversation of the three outlaws ! 
Dixwell remained but for a short time at Hadley ; 
and the only other event of any importance during 
the miserable sojourn of the other two, was the 
attack by the Indians, and Goffe’s remarkable 
appearance as the deliverer of the town. As long 
as they lived, they were supported by contribu- 
tions from friends in England and America. Goffe 
regularly corresponded with his wife in England 
under a feigned name. Part of one of those 
letters from Goffe, and the reply from his wife, are 
before us as we write. They are painful docu- 
ments, displaying exceeding amiability of private 
character, and minds supported, under the affliction 
of a life-long separation in this world, by strong 
faith in a happy meeting in another. It seems 
strange that men, who had acted such stirring parts 
in the world, could exist in so secluded a manner 
as they did in Russel’s house ; but Whalley at 





least was not unaffected by the change, for, during 
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several years before his death, he was imbecile 
both in body and mind, requiring Goffe’s constant 
attention.* One might wonder, likewise, that, in 
the most distant settlement of America, there 
should have been occasion for such rigorous seclu- 
sion ; but we must remember, that the vengeance 
of the royalists was not always conducted accord- 
ing to the forms of law. Dorislaus was assassi- 
nated at the Hague, and Lisle in Switzerland ; and 
so little was thought of the latter circumstance, 
that Anthony 4 Wood merely says; ‘‘ He was, by 
some generous royalist, there despatched.’’ 

From the time that Dixwell visited Hadley, we 
lose sight of him for about seven years, when we 
find that he came to New Haven, and settled there 
under the name of James Davis. He lived quietly, 
was much respected for his piety, aneviod, banene 
a widower, married again, and died at a good old 
age in 1689. It would appear that the English 
authorities had never suspected his existence in 
America. Once only was he in any danger 
during his residence in New Haven, Sir Edmund 
Andros, governor of Massachusetts, who earned | 
for himself the unenviable title of the American 
Jeffreys, passing through New Haven, attended 
divine service, and was struck by Dixwell’s a 





ss a historical interest, were left undisturbed 
in their original sites, where the writer saw them 
a few years ago, and where they may be seen to 
this day. One of these conceals the ashes of 
Dixwell ; the other two are the last resting-places 
of Goffe and Whalley. How the bodies of the 
latter came to be removed from Hadley to New 
Haven, « distance of 100 miles, is a mystery now 


| difficult to solve. ‘Tradition states, that it was the 


wish of Dixwell that the three should be buried 
beside each other, and that he, having fetched the 
bodies of his fellow-regicides from Hadley, interred 
them, with the aid of the sexton, at night, and 
afterwards caused the tombstones to be erected. 
It is known for a certainty that Russel, in whose 
house Goffe and Whalley were so long concealed, 
buried their bodies on his own premises ; and it is 
conjectured, that being afraid lest they should be 
discovered, he procured Dixwell to remove them to 
New Haven. Even in the time of James IL., the 
crown-officers of New England eagerly sought for 
information respecting the Regicides and their con- 
cealers. The cruel execution of Lady Alicia Lisle, 
widow of the assassinated Regicide, for sheltering 
a dissenting minister implicated in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, seems to have struck a dread on all the 


pearance as the latter entered the church. ‘* Who harborers of the Regicides in the colonies, and it 
is that person!’’ said Andros, ‘A retired mer-/|is very probable that that event may have ocea- 
chant,”’ was the reply. ‘* No,’’ rejoined the gov- | sioned the removal of the bodies. However this 
—. $6 Sm is ot age ng. he : on | may be, the last resting-place of Goffe and Whalle 
and has been a soldier ; this must be looked to.”’ | is undoubtedly at New Haven. On Dixwell’s tomb 
Probably Andros thought he had discovered Goffe ; | there is the following inscription :—‘‘ J. D., Esq. 
but, whatever were his intentions, they were Deceased March the 18th. In the 82d year of 
speedily put out of his head by feelings of rage | his age. 1688-9.’ On the tomb of Whalley 
and indignation. Not only did the clergyman| there are only the initials E. W., and a date, 
preach at him, but even the clerk sang at him. | which at the first glance appears to be 1658 ; but 
We may nm ~ = old Presbyterian one | on more careful scrutiny, the 5 is discovered to be an 
center, looking hard at the governor, gave out the | inverted 7, meaning 1678, the correct date of his 
verse, and chanted, with bitter energy, Sternhold | death. That this Ges not been done accidentally, 
and Hopkins’ version of the fifty-second Psalm :— | but by design, is proved by the date being cut in 
Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, | the same manner on the footstone of the grave. 
Thy wicked works to praise ? The inscription on Goffe’s tombstone is merely 
nae . i**M. G. 80.” But there is a dash, thus —, be- 
A select few in New Haven knew who Dixwell | ..ath the letter M, signifying it is to be read 


was. He made his will in his own name, but |; r AACE 

: ory P | inverted, as W, the correct initial ; and the 80, 

neal par per — = = one his — | which to the uninitiated would seem to imply that 

posh aaa hoon b Pangea se nl “4 | he lived to that age, denotes the year of his death, 
ie i y y 1680, at which time he had not reached his seven- 


ists. ‘The Revolution had occurred before he died ; | 
but he was a fortnight in his grave before the 
news reached New Haven. The rejoicings on the 
occasion must have almost made the old Round- 
head leap in his grave! The altered state of 
affairs caused by the Revolution allowed Dixwell’s 


tieth year. This enigmatical mode of inscription 
was adopted, evidently to avoid detection, by Dix- 
well; and as it answered that purpose in a former 
period, so it has attracted attention at a later era, 
and indisputably proves the identity of the remains 
that lie beneath. 





will to be submitted to probate ; his family were 
recognized by _— a = a and 
ultimately received some small benefit from their a 
father’s Rentish estates, | TO A CANARY BIRD, 

About forty years ago, the inhabitants of New | TrRaIveD TO DRAW SEED AND WATER FROM A GLASS 
Haven, finding their burial-ground inconveniently WELL SUSPENDED TO ITS CAGE. 
crowded, and, by the increase of building, brought | Tuov should’st be carolling thy Makers praise, 
almost into the centre of the town, laid out an | Poor bird ! now fettered, and here set to draw, 
ornamental cemetery in the suburbs, to which | With graceless toi! of beak and added claw, 
they carefully removed the remains and monu-| The meagre food that scarce thy want allays ! 
ments of their forefathers from the ancient place; And this—to gratify the gloating gaze 
of interment. But three graves and three grave- | Of fools, who value Nature not a straw, 
stones, considered by the people of New Haven to | But know to prize the infraction of her law 

| And hard perversion of her creature’s ways ! 

* Ina note to Peveril of the Peak, Scott states that it | Thee the wild woods await in leaves attired, 
was Whalley who commanded the defenders of Hadley. Where notes of liquid utterance should engage 
But a letter from Goffe to his wife, written a year previous! Thy bill, that now with pain scant forage earns ; 
to that event, gives a sad account of his father-in-law’s| So art thou like that bard who, God-inspired 
utter imbecility. There cannot be a shadow of doubt that ' To charm the world with song, was set to gauge 
Goffe was the supposed angel of Hadley. | Beer-barrels fur his bread—half-famished Burns ! 








From Poems by the Hon. Julian Fane. 
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From the Spectator, 13th Nor. 
CONFERENCE ON COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Tue grain of mustard-seed has germinated, and 
is bourgeoning into a stately tree. The Law- 
Amendment Society has proved the nucleus of a 
Law-Reform League. It has formed alliances with 
chambers of commerce in the most important 
centres of manufacturing industry and outports, 
and with associations in various towns having 
kindred objects with its own; and next week a 
conference is to be held in London, of deputies from 
those allied societies, under the ag emosys J of 
Lord Brougham, to deliberate on the best means 
of introducing uniformity into the commercial code 
of the three kingdoms. Lord Brougham must take 
the chair on this occasion with feelings of no 
ordinary satisfaction. He can look back upon 
many brilliant displays in and out of Parliament 
with a complacent sense of his own powers; but 
the perseverance and fertility of resources with 
which he has urged on and fostered Law Reform 
will make his services in that cause his most 
enduring claim to public gratitude. 

This movement is indeed an epoch in the history 
of Law-Reform. It is at once more popular, more 
widely spread through general society than any 
that has preceded, and more aided by persons 
possessed of detuiled technical knowledge. The 
manufacturer, merchant, banker, and shipowner, 
walk hand in hand with the professional lawyer, 
and aim at the same objects. ‘The men of business, 
who in their eagerness to protect or acquire prop- 
erty are apt to undervalue or kick against the 
technical forms of law, and the lawyers, who are 
apt to push their veneration of these forms to a 
superstitious excess, have coalesced to devise meas- 
ures of law amendment by which the proceedings 
in the courts may be kept rigidly accurate without 
checking the free play of mercantile enterprise. 

The differences which exist between the laws 
affecting the mercantile classes in England and 
Ireland, and those relating to the same classes in 
Scotland, are indeed great enough to introduce a 
dangerous element of precariousness and uncer- 
tainty into the transactions of traders. Such 
differences are to be found both in the maxims and 
the forms of law regarding evidence, the negotiation 
of bills, the constitution of contracts of sale, the 
formation of liens, the construction of the rights 
and liabilities of partnership, the winding up of 
the affairs of bankrupts, &e. &c. In a and 
Ireland, parties to a suit may in almost all cases be 
examined as witnesses ; in Scotland, only if they 
have a ‘substantial interest” in the suit. In 
England and Ireland, immediate notice must be 
given to drawers and indorsers of the dishonor of 
bills and promissory notes; in Scotland, such 
notice may be given fourteen days after the protest. 
In England and Ireland, the mere contract of sale 
transfers the property in the thing sold to the pur- 
chaser ; in Scotland, the property is not vested in 
the purchaser till delivery. In England and 
Ireland, a lien upon the property of a debtor can 
only be claimed by custom or express agreement ; 
in Scotland, a creditor may retain possession of 
any ee of his debtor that comes into his 
hands, although the debt has no relation to it. 
In England and Ireland, no mercantile partnership 
can be sued in the corporate name unless incor- 
| see or quasi-incorporated by registration ; in 
scotland, every partnership is held to be a species 
of corporation, and as such may be sued in the 





partnership name. In England and Ireland, the 
official assignee takes immediate possession of the 
bankrupt’s property ; the property is then vested 
in the official assignee and the trade assignees 
jointly, and all their proceedings are public and 
under the control of the court; in Scotland, the 
bankrupt is left in possession for a fortnight after 
** sequestration,’’ the trustee is elected by a 
majority of votes of the creditors, and though he 
may himself be a creditor his proceedings are 
secret. It would be easy to extend this list of éon- 
tradictory principles and practices sanctioned b 

law in Scotland and in England and Ireland. 
Enough has been said to show that if the law re- 
lating to certain mercantile transactions is equita- 
ble in one part of the United Kingdom, it must be 
unjust in another, and that Scotch merchants deal- 
ing in England and Ireland, or Irish or English 
merchants dealing in Scotland, are liable to loss 
and annoyance from their necessary ignorance of 
the law. 

Almost every one of these local discrepancies, 
however, had its origin in some reasonable cause ; 
and all of them have become so intimately associ- 
ated with the local modes of transacting business, 
that caution is requisite in altering or modifying 
them. Some may be traced to mercantile customs 
which spring from the necessities of the society 
among whom they prevail ; others, to peculiarities 
in the business forms of local law-courts. The re- 
form required by the interests of merchants may 
sometimes be attained without the introduction of 
absolute uniformity. Simplification of the forms 
of court ; precise enunciation of the legal effects of 
judicial or extra-judicial proceedings ; publicity 
given to the actual state of the alm these 
means merchants at a distance may be protected 
from the consequences of ignorance of local laws 
and customs, and the routine of local business 
transactions left undisturbed by perplexing inno- 
vations. Entire uniformity ought to be kept in 
view as the ultimate aim ; but there may be dan- 
ger in hurrying too rapidly to its attainment. 
For such a prudent course of action the association 
of traders from remote localities, and of lawyers 
trained in the routine of different legal systems, 
affurds a good guarantee. ‘The risk as well as the 

romised benetits of every proposed innovation will 
seen and canvassed. The common interest of 
all the parties impressing a solution of the dif_fi- 
culties will prevent hesitation from being pushed 
to inaction. Habitual association will introduce 
similarity into the views of those who hy remote- 
ness and local influences have been accustomed to 
entertain irreconcilable opinions. 

The conference of Mercantile Law Reformers, 
about to be held in the metropolis, will not only 
serve as a stimulus to the legislature, but will also 
discharge a missionary function and disseminate 
the principle of law reform through the whole of 
society. It is only by such a preparation of public 
opinion that legislative action can be effectually 
accelerated, in a country where the legislators, 
being chosen at comparatively brief periodical in- 
tervals by the people, are necessarily but a reflex 
of the wishes and opinions which prevail amon 
the general public. The commercial law consti- 
tutes fully one half of the distributive law of a 
nation ; a conference similar to that which is about 
to be held for the purpose of promoting improve- 
ment in the laws relating to real property would 
embrace almost all that remains. A disposition 
was evinced by some leading members of the 
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landed interest to take part in such a movement, 
about the time when the report of the Lords com- 
mittee on the burdens which peculiarly affect 
land was published. Could we but see a confer- 
ence of parties interested in the laws relating to 
land, working parallel to that which has charged 
itself with the amelioration of the law-merchant, 
we should deem the first great step towards a 
satisfactory codification of our distributive law 
taken. All that would remain to be done would 
be to organize some analogous conference for the 
improvement of the penal law. 





From the Spectator, 13 Nov. 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Tue light thrown upon our foreign relations by 
the queen‘s speech is not rendered more brilliant 
by the lurid glare which gradually illumines the 
dark prospect on the continent. Belgium has 

iven way to the coércion put upon her; King 
opold has yielded ; the liberal ministry has suc- 
cumbed ; and a law is announced, not only to 
restrain the criticisms of the press upon foreign 
sovereigns, but also the strictures of public speakers, 
or the satire of caricaturists, under pain of two 
years’ imprisonment; and we gather that the 
change of the law is to include some further com- 
pulsion of juries, lest they should acquit the ac- 
cused as they have done before. It has been said 
that England did not support King Leopold against 
this coércion ; and the more than formal allusion 
to ‘*the Prince President,’’ which our foreign 
secretary has put into the mouth of Queen Victoria, 
while her uncle is undergoing coercion, strengthens 
the worst suspicion. 

In Italy, too, Louis-Napoleonism advances. M. 
Bonaparte’s protégé, the new ‘ Liberal’? Cavour, 
is reinstated in Turin ; and the garrison at Rome 
is suddenly ‘‘ relieved.”’ 

Thus Louis Napoleon is secured against any 
interruption to his unconstitutional career from a 
constitutional neighbor ; and the last preparatives 
for ‘* the empire,’’ abroad as well as at home, go 
on capitally. ‘The senate has arranged the said 
empire, subject to the plebiscitum ; and has left 
the succession to be settled chiefly by Louis Napo- 
leon himself. The journals are perplexed at an 
incident which looks a little like a contre-temps. 
The original draft of the Senatiis-consultum specified 
the issue of Jerome as first in the collateral suc- 
cession ; but the draft adopted by the senate omits 
that provision. Jerome resigns the presidency 
of the senate, and Louis Napoleon is said to share 
his anger. But as the actual arrangement gives 
more power to the nephew, it is not likely to have 
been adverse to Louis Napoleon’s real wish. 


A Human Orcuestra.—Hearing that an entertain- 
ment was to be presented, at the St. James’ Theatre, 
by an orchestra of human beings without anything to 
play upon, except the natural curiosity of the public, 
we hastened to assist at the inauguration of such a 
novelty. Nothing was said as to the nation to which 
the members of this enterprising band belonged, and 
we naturally concluded they were French, as the 
French seem to have sunk into the mere instruments 
of their present director. 

When the curtain ascended, a gentleman came for- 
ward to say a few words on the splendid science of 
ventriloquism, and illustrated it by asking ‘‘ Jim’’ if 
he was “‘ up there,’ and receiving a reply from Jim 
that he was ‘‘ down here’’ in the approved ventrilo- 





quial fashion. Asa further proof of what science 
had done for the human voice, he caught an imag- 
inary bee in the palm of his hand, amid the usual 
amount of ‘‘ buzz’’ that attends that interesting ex- 
loit. 

Then came the Organophonic Band itself, repre- 
sented by twelve stalwart men in military uniforms, 
who writhed and screwed their countenances into all 
sorts of shapes, including angles and triangles, in 
imitation of the instruments of a full orchestra. The 
trombone kept up a perpetual snore, the human drum 
gave a series of staccato grunts, and the cymbals kept 
up a ion of and shivers which gave one 
a sort of confused idea of something between one of 
Cole’s Rheumatic Bands and a regular orchestra. 
Altogether, we were amused, as we generally are by 
whatever Mr. Mitchell provides at the St. James’ 
Theatre ; but we confess we did not wait for the bag- 
pipes, as the instrument is bad enough at His best, 
and our horror of a human wind-bag is’ almost as 
great as Mr. Carlyle could desire. 

A very astonishing part of the performance was 
the facility with which the human instruments, after 
twisting and curling their lips and noses into all in- 
conceivable shapes, were able to get the creases and 
folds out of their countenances in two or three min- 
utes. The most remarkable feature of the whole 
affair was the prominent feature on the face of the 
drum, who drew his nose up into his eye, and let it 
down again with a facility that had a terrible fasci- 
nation for the assembled audience. We looked very 
hard at the whole party, and felt we should have been 
doing them an act of charity to stare them out of 
countenance ; but this we found impossible. To look 
at the painful faces they made, these human instru- 
ments appeared like instruments of torture ; and it 
is perhaps in mercy, that they were only advertised for 
a week, lest the Animals’ Friends should interfere for 
their protection.— Punch. 








Human Fippies anp Drums.—The old anecdote of 
the Greek philosopher, who, when asked to applaud a 
singer for his skilful imitation of the notes of a night- 
ingale, answered that he was quite satisfied with 
hearing the nightingale itself, does not seem to pro- 
duce any moral result, if we may judge from the 
crowd that attended the St. James’ Theatre on Mon- 
day night and applauded the performance of a body 
of substantial-looking foreigners, who took pride in 
converting themselves not only into fiddles, violoncelli, 
and bassoons, but even into drums and cymbals, 
Nay, one more ambitious than the rest, actually made 
of himself a musical snuff-box. Had Ovid been alive, 
here was something towards a 16th book of the 
‘* Metamorphoses.’’ Altogether the ‘‘ Organophonic 
Band,” who, without instruments, can, by the voice 
alone, imitate all the brass, wood, and catgut ina 
regular orchestra, possess a certain talent which may 
possibly please a certain portion of the public. The 
imitation of a drum by a strange motion of the mouth, 
of a trumpet by the forced action of the facial muscles, 
of the pizzicato of harp or violin by what, for want 
of a classical word, we must call the ‘* pop-pop-pop- 
ping’’ of the - 1 3; of the piccolo by whistling, and of 
the cymbal and musical snuff-box by some vocal con- 
trivance we cannot venture to describe, is close enough 
to amuse those happy folks who have an hour or two 
to while away ; and perhaps a gentleman who had 
swallowed three bottles of heavy port, and whose im- 
agination was stronger than his memory, might fancy 
himself in the presence of a real band of instrument- 
alists. Moreover, the artists are handsomely attired 
in the military undress of Hungary, and have a so- 
lemnity and earnestness of deportment which inspire a 
feeling of respect for their vocation. A mustachioed 
Magyar, six feet high and stout in proportion, utter- 
ing the notes of the ‘‘ wry-necked fife,’’ is a sight not 
to be seen every day. Nor should we forget the op- 
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portunity which this exhibition affords of studying 
the human countenance under very peculiar circum- 
stances. Our uninitiated readers have no conception 
of the pretty face which a man makes when he pro- 
duces the sound of a cymbal, by twitching up the 
corner of his mouth, and a puff of one cheek. The 
repertoire is very large, comprising solos, overtures, 
dances, in great variety, which are all played in the 
singular manner above described, and are occasionally 
relieved by a little regular singing, which is not of 
first-rate excellence. With all respect for the talents 
of the Organophonists, we would suggest that they 
should rather contribute their share to a miscellaneous 
entertainment than furnish the sole amusement for an 
entire evening.— Times. 





Austrian Money.—I never was much more aston- 
ished at anything than at the circulating medium 
here ; a surprise which was not lessened when I was 
assured that, curious as it was, they had just emerged 
from a state of things still more unheard of. When I 
presented my metal thaler to pay for something, I 
was offered in change a little bundle of most incon- 
ceivable looking dirty shreds of paper; the only 
thing I can liken them to, are the toll-tickets one sees 
in a wagoner’s hat after an accidental sojourn there 
of two or three days. Upon my manifesting some 
repugnance to this proposed exchange of silver for 
filthy rags, the bookseller at whose shop I happened 
to be, told me, that about two years ago, when the 
financial difficulties of Austria were at their culmi- 
nating point, they resorted to an issue of vast quan- 
tities of paper, redeemable upon future contingencies. 
The precious metals at once vanished. The people 
recollecting the events at the termination of the great 
war in 1814, when the government compelled the 
payment of taxes in the silver florin, value two shil- 
lings, whilst it issued a paper florin, nominally the 
same value, but really not worth more than tenpence, 
were very shy of accepting the new offer. So they 
hit upon a succedaneum in the shape of private 
paper ; each shopkeeper issued notes, promising to 
pay at sight a certain amount of bread, or meat, or 
cloth, or silk, as the case might be. This was carried 
on to an incredible extent, and was, I was assured, 
for some time the only alternative to a state of abso- 
lute barter. Some rather ludicrous scenes took place 
with foreigners coming to Carlsbad, who were not 
altogether satisfied with the offer of this species of 
change in return for their sovereigns and napoleons. 
One traveller, already sufficiently discontented with 
the ragged scraps which the exigencies of life had 
compelled him to accept, went to a second or third 
rate inn, and having got something to eat, presented 
one of these bons for payment ; whereupon, as it 
represented a higher value than the soup and Rind- 
fleish he had consumed, being some shoemaker’s ac- 
ceptance for a pair of shoes, certain papers were ten- 
dered in exchange, of so novel a cut and color, that 
with disdain he rejected them, scornfully inquiring 
who was to be responsible to him for the fulfilment of 
such promissory notes. With equal haughtiness the 
tenderer replied, ‘I, to be sure !’’ ‘* And pray, sir, 
who may you be?’’ ‘* Why, the head waiter of The 
Three Periwinkles, to be sure !’’—Member of Par- 
liament. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Gems from Fable Land ; a collection of Fables, 
illustrated by Facts. By Wm. Oland Bourne. New 
York : Charles Scribner. 1858. 

This work is altogether a novelty in its plan. The 
editor gives a popular fable from Esop, or La Fon- 
taine, or Herder, or Gay, and then the moral of it is 
illustrated by well-selected and pointed anecdotes. 
In this way the volume is made a most attractive and 





practical teacher of the Dignity of Labor, the Tri- 
umphs of Industry, Self-Reliance, and Perseverance, 
the loveliness of Truth and Honesty, the heroism of 
Patience and Endurance, the rewards of Benevolence, 
Obedience to Parents, Brotherly Kindness, Charity, 
and the curses of Avarice, &c. The incidents or il- 
lustrations are taken from history, from biography, 
from the newspapers, or from whatever quarter they 
were to be obtained, and are usually selected with 
taste and judgment. It is really a charming book, 
especially to the younger class of readers.—E. Post. 


Waverley Novels. Illustrated Library Edition. 
8. W. Parker and B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston. 

We have repeatedly recommended this cheap and 
good edition to our readers. The whole will be com- 
pleted in twenty-four volumes—well bound—for 16 
dollars. 

XIV. Peveril of the Peak. 

XV. Quentin Durward. 

XVI. St. Ronan’s Well. 

XVII. Redgauntlet. 


Al Book for the Home Circle. By Mrs. Kirkland. 
New York. Charles Scribner. 1853. 

This is an elegant volume of papers on « variety of 
topics, social, moral, and literary, from the popular 
pen of ‘‘ Mary Clavers.’’ It is a work of higher pre- 
tension than the ordinary annual, though designed to 
combine all the chief attractions of that department 
of holiday literature. Each paper—there are twenty 
in all—is devoted to some topic of common interest to 
the cultivated of both sexes, which is discussed in 
such a sprightly strain as to hold the attention of the 
most undisciplined and listless reader. Among them 
we were particularly pleased with the papers about 
**Presents,’’ ‘‘ Fashionable and Unfashionable,’’ *‘ Lit- 
erary Women,’’ ‘Mrs. Pell’s Pilgrimage,’’ and 
** Sense, Common and Uncommon.’’ The paper on 
** Reading for Amusement,”’ struck us as a little crude, 
and ‘* Philosophical Novels,’’ as not altogether philo- 
sophical. The criticism in it of ‘‘ George Sand’s’’ 
novel of Consuelo is quite too tolerant of a work which 
could never have been written by a person who had 
much regard for truth and honesty ; fora more faith- 
less crew of men and women it is not easy to find in 
life or fiction than the whole dramatis persone of this 
novel, from Consuelo down. 

The volume is illustrated by eight superb steel en- 
gravings, prepared expressly for it, and deserves to 
become one of the most popular holiday books of the 
season.— Eve. Post. 


The Private Life of Daniel Webster. By Charles 
Lanman. Harper & Brothers. 
This work has been eagerly waited for. The sub- 


ject is still increasing in attraction ; and the nation 
feels that it did not know Webster till after his death. 


Life of Henry Clay. With Anecdotes and Illus- 
trations. Lindsay & Blakiston: Philadelphia. 


This is part of ‘‘ The Young American’s Library.”’ 


Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Emily York, formerly 
Miss E. Waldo; Missionary in Greece. By Mrs. 
R. B. Medberry. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Bosten. 


House Cookery. A collection of tried receipts, both 
foreign and domestic, by Mrs. J. Chadwick, Boston. 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston: C. 8. Francis, New 
York. 1858. 

Mrs. Chadwick’s receipts have the rare merit of 
being very explicit, and of leaving but little to the 
discretion of the cook. She claims to have tested 
them, in that respect having the advantage of us, 
and says, what is no doubt true, that they will be 
found a safe guide to young housekeepers.— Evening 
Post. 
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